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LITERATURES. 


LOVE AND CHANGE. 
TH# CLOUD, 


Love stood before me in my youth’s fresh prime ; 

“ Life’s hill is steep,” he said, “ the way is long— 
Be Love thy guide! Love’s heart is bold and strong, 
Love’s truth triumphant over Death and Time.” 

Ob! very fair was Love, and sweeter far 

His voice than any bird’s—my soul did seem 
Touched by an angel in a silver dream, 

Sent down from regions of the morning star. 

I turned to follow. but austere and strange, — 
Another voice cried ‘“* Pause !’’ whereat, a wail 
Broke from me—lo! sweet Love waxed wan and pale, 
And dark, behind him, lower’d the Shadow, Change. 
That sterner voice was Truth’s, for now I know 
Change followeth Love wherever he doth go. 





THE “ SILVER LINING.” 


“ Poor Child!” Trath murmared—* Thou dost shrink to see 
Love thus companioned ;.0n thine ear doth ring 

The grand “ for ever” that the seraphs sing, 

In the heavens only. Love, that melody 

Hath dreamed, nor questioneth, nor doubteth he, 

But chanteth loud and strong, yet pauseth oft, 
And... ceaseth soon. Poor child! the clouds, aloft, 
Are just as stable--yet some grace must be 

Hid ia that sorrow ; with meek hands uplift 

The shroud, and search ; behold! how one by one, 
Life’s feeble loves die out, like flowers in the drift 

Of the first snow ; grief lingers, but anon, 

By faith transfigured, sets the whole heart free, 

To clasp a love whose term's eternity.” 


. GRIEF, 


I could not lift that pall—my heart was full, 

Mine eyes o’erflowed—Life’s glory seemed to grow 
A shadowy semblance and a mocking show ; 

Dull grew the earth, the sky, all leaden dull. 

O Love! I cried—O Love, the beautiful! 

O Love, the joy o’ the heart, the light 0’ the eyes! , 
Thou hast undone me with thy witcheries, 

O fair, false Love! a pitiless hand doth pull 

Thy mask off, and behold, Decay hath shed 

Dust on thy lip and ashes on thy head. 

O Death, unbar thy door! my soul doth pine 

To enter in-—-and Thou, the one, divine, 

True Love, uplift me, where the sweet heavens ring, 
With that *‘ for ever” which the seraphs sing. 


RESIGNATION. 


The river flowed in music to the sea, 

The summer wind its wild, sweet tune began ; 
The little field-mice in the furrows ran ; 

From out the flower-bells buzzed the wandering bee. 
A calm sank on my soul. This misery 

Of Loss and Change, I said, all life doth bear, 
Nor riseth in revolt, nor in despair 

Doth languish. God is very strong, and we, 
In rash rebellion, but as sapling trees, 

-That front the lightning ; I will lift that pall, 
And bow me where the deathly shade doth fall, 
And scan, with patient heart, those mysteries ; 
If haply I may find—oh sweet and strange! 
God’s Love enfolded in God’s bitter Change! 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


“ Too many levers will puzzle a maid.” 


CHAPTER I.—MY COUSIN. 


An Englishman’s Holiday—St. Swithin’s in a Calm—the Merchant's 
Ambition—“ Mon Beau Cousin’ —Castles in the Air—a Lively Craft 
— Hairblower” and his Cold Bath. 


Much as we think of ourselves, and with all our boasted civilization, 
we Anglo-Saxons are but a half barbarian race after all. Nomadic, de- 
eidedly nomadic in our tastes, feelings, and pursuits, it is but the mois- 
ture of our climate that keeps us in our own houses at all, and like our 
Scandinavian ancestors (for in Turf parlance we have several crosses of 
the old Norse blood in our veins) we delight periodically, that is, when- 
ever we have a fortnight’s dry weather, to migrate from our dwellin 
and peopling the whole of our own sea-board, push our invading hordes 
over the greater part of Europe, nor refrain from thrusting our out-posts 
€ven into the heart of Asia, till the astonished Mussulman, aghast at our 
vagaries, strokes his placid beard, and with a blessing on his Prophet 
that he is not as we are, soothes his disgust with a sentiment, so often 
repeated that in the East it has. become a proverb, viz., that “ There is 
One devil, and there are many devils, but there is no devil like a Frauk 
in a round hat!” 

It was but last autumn that stepping painfully iato our tailor’s sho 
for, alas! a course of London dinners cannot be persisted in, season after 
Season, without producing a decided tendency to gout in the extremities 
—hobbling, then, into our tailor’s warehouse, as he calls it, we were 
measured by an unfledged jackanapes, whose voice we had previously 
heard warning his brother fractions that ‘‘ an old gent. was a-waitin’ 
inside,” instead of that spruce foreman who, for more years than it is 
necessary to specify, has known our girth to an inch and our weight te a 
pound. F eurfal that in place of the grave habit of broadcloth which we 
affect as most suitable to our age and manner, we might find ourselres 
quipped in one of the many grotesque disguises in which young gentle- 
men now-a-days deem it becoming to hide themselves, and described by 
the jackanapes aforesaid, who stepped round us in ill-concealed admita- 
tion of our corpulence, as “a walking coat, a riding coat, a smoking 
Coat, or a coat to go to the stable in!” we ventured to inquire for ‘ the 
Person we usually saw,” and were iuformed that the « gent. as waited a 
us last year had gone for a few months’ holiday to the Heast.”” Heavas 
= ~— Mr. Bobstitch was even then in Syria! What a Scandinari- 

ather degenerate to be sure in - and ferocity, though Bobstitih, 


slight contrast to one of those gaunt, grim, russet-bearded giants that 
made the despot of the Lower Empire quake upon bis throne. And yet 
Bobstitch was but obeying the instinct which be inherits from the sea- 
kings his ancestors, an instinct which in less adventurous souls than a 
tailor’s fills our watering-places to overflowing, and pours the wealth 
while it introduces the manners of the capital into every bight and bey 
that indents the shores of Britain. . 

Doubtless the citizens are right. Let us, while we are in Scandinavian 
vein, make use of an old Norse metaphor, and pressing into our service 
the two ravens of Odin, named Mind and Will, with these annihilate time 
and space, so as to be, like the Irish orator’s bird, “ in two places at 
once.” Let us first of all take a retrospective glance at Mrs. Kettering’s 
house in Grosvenor-square, one of the best houses, by the way, to be had 
| im London for love or money. We recollect it well, not eo many years 
ago, lit up for one of those great solemaities which novelists eall “a 
rout,” but which people in real life equally martially as well as metapho- 
rically designate “‘adram.” To us creeping home along the pavement 
outside the féte seemed the realization of fairy land. w upon row, 
glaring carriage-lamps, like the eyes of fabulous monsters keeping watch, 
illuminated the square and adjoining streets, even to the pablic-house 
round the corner, that night driving a highly remunerative trade, whilst 
on nearer inspection magnificent horses (horses, like ladies, look most 
beautiful by candle-light), gorgeous carriages—none of your Broughams 
and Clarences, but large, roomy, well-hung family coaches, with cartoons 
of heraldry on the panels, gigantie footmen, and fat coachmen, struck the 
beholder with admiration not totally unmixed with awe. Then the awn- 
ing that was to admit the privileged to the inner realms of this earthly 
paradise, of which we the uninitiated might know but the exterior ; what 
& gauzy, gaudy transparency it was, no tes 5 poster to that upper 
story from which the golden light was hardly veiled by jalousies and win- 
dow-blinds. Ever and anon much lashing of bay, brown, or chesnut suf- 
ferers, and the interference of a tall policeman, with a hat made on pur- 
pose to be assaulted by bludgeons, betokened the arrival of a fresh party, 
and angelic beings in white robes, with glossy hair, tripped daintily up 
the steps over a cloth, not of go!d exactly, but of horse-hair, amongst a 
phalanx of unwashed faces, gazing half enviously at such loveliness in 
full dress. How beautiful we used to think these apparitions as we 
poriee home to our quiet chambers; but young Bareface, our connect- 
ng link with the great world, who goes to all the dest R sarge through 
the influence of his aunt, Lady Champfront, assures us they don’t look 
half so beautiful inside, and that he sees quite as pretty faces, and hair 
quite as nicely done, at the little gatherings in Russell-equare and Blooms- 
bury, to wkich even we might go if we liked. A radical dog! we don’t 
believe a word of it. Never mind, let us look at that house at the dead 
time of year. Without and within, from attics to basement, from the 
balcony facing the square to the empty bird-cage overlooking dee 
pice of offices at the back, Repose and Ennui reign supreme.—Were it 
not for the knocking of the workmen next door we might as well be in 
the great desert. There is, we presume, a woman in possession, but she 
has gone to “ get the beer,” and if you have ever sighed for a town-house 
now is the time to be satisfied with your rustic lot, and to hug yourself 
that you are not paying ground-rent aad taxes, church-rate, poor’s-rate, 
and water-rate, drainage, lighting, and paving, for that ghastly palace of 
soot and cobwebs, dust, dreariness, and decay. There is a scaffolding 
up in every third house in the square, and workmen in paper caps, with 
foot-rules sticking out of their fustian trowsers, and complexions ingrained 
with lime-dust, and guiltless of fresh water, seem to be the only inhabi- 
tants of this deserted region, and even they are “‘ between earth and hea- 
ven.” Brown and parched are the unfortunate shrubs in those gardens 
of which discontented householders “ round the corner” covet so to pos- 
sess a key ; and the very birds, sparrows, every feather of ’em, hop about 
in dirty suits of plumage that can only be described as of that colour un- 
known to naturalists, which other people call “‘ grimy.”’ Who would be 
in London in the Autumn? Not Mrs, Kettering certainly, if she might 
be elsewhere ; and although she had possessed this excellent and commo- 
dious family mansion, with all its boudoirs, retreats, and appurtenances, 
so well described in the advertisement, but a short time, and was not the 
giver of that ‘‘ reunion of fashionables” we have depicted above (indeed 
the hostess of that evening has since been economizing up two pair of 
stairs at Antwerp); yet Mrs. Kettering baving plenty of money, and being 
able to do what she liked, had wisely moved herself, her fancies, her im- 
perials, and her family to the coast, where, obeying the instinct for free- 
dom that has driven Bobstitch to the desert, she was idly inhaling the 


{ salt breezes of the Channel, and dazzling her eyes with the sun-glint that 


sparkled over its dancing waves. : 

Some few years have elapsed since the events took place which we shall 
endeavour to describe ; but the white cliffs of our island change little 
with the lapse of time, though the sea does make its encroachments ever 
and anon when the wind has been blowing pretty steady'from the south- 
west for a fortnight or so, and the same scene may be witnessed any fine 
day towards the middle of August as that which we are about to con- 
trast with the dulness, closeness, and confinement of the great town-house 
in Grosvenor-square. 

First, we must imagine a real summer’s day, such a day as in our 
island we seldom enjoy till summer has well-nigh given place to autumn, 
but which, when it does come, is worth waiting for. Talk of climate! a 
real fine day in England, like a really handsome Englishwoman, beats 
creation. Well, we must imagine one of these bright, hot, hay-makiug 
days, almost too warm and dusty ashore, but enjoyable beyond concep- 
tion on the calm and oily waves, uaraffled by the breeze, and literally as 
smooth as glass. A sea-bird occasionally dips her wing on the surface, 
and then flaps lazily away, as if she too was as much inclined to go to 
sleep as yonder moveless fleet of lugger, brig, bark, and schooner, with 
their empty sails, and their heads all round the com There is a 
warm haze towards the land, and the white houses of St. Swithin’s seem 
to glow and sparkle in the heat, whilst to seaward a modified sort of 
mirage would make one fancy one could plainly distinguish. the distant 
coast of France. 

Ashore, in those great houses, people are panting, and gasping, and 
creating thorough drafts that fill their rooms with a small white dust of 
a destructive tendency io ali personal property. The children up-stairs 
are running about in linen under-garments, somewhat more troublesome 
than usual, with a settled flush on their little peach-like cheeks, and tre 
shining streets are deserted, save by the perspiring pot-boy aad the fly- 
mén drinking beer in their shirt-sleeves. Only afloat is there a chance 
of being cool ; and sailing-boat. gig, dingy, and coble, all are in requisi- 
tion for the throng of amateur mariners, rashing like ducklings to the re- 
freshing element. 

It was on just such a day as this that Mrs. Kettering found it extreme- 
ly difficult to ‘‘ trim the boat.’ A mile or so from the shore, that boat 
was slowly progressing, impelled by the unequal strength of hec nephew, 
Charles, eommoaly called “ Cousin Charlie,”’ and its worthy proprietor, 
a fine specimen of the genus “ seaman,’”’ who certainly had a Christian 
name, and probably a patronymic, but had sunk both distinctions under 
the soubriquet of “ Hairblower,” by which appellation alone he was ac- 





knowledged by gentle and simple, bold and timid, delicate ladies and 








being a little man, is probably very terrible when roused, but yet no | blaff fishermen, along many a mile of sea-board, up and down from St. 


Swithio’s. 

“ The least thing further, Master Charles,” said Hairblower, ever and 
anon pulling the strippling’s efforts round with one hand. “ Don’t ye 
Saabea her roll” “And agua ba'tclstened' te large, song bend, ost 

es her roll. D n he moisten e 
tarned to look out = sil : 

To vain Mrs. Kettering shut wp her parasol, and shifted her seat; in 
vain she di her ample figure, first in one uncomfortable position, 
then in another ; she could not “ trim the boat,” and the reason was sim- 
ple enough, Mrs. Kettering’s weight was that of a lady who bad all her 

ife beea “ @ fine woman,” and was now somewhat past maturity ; whilst 
her daughter and only child, “ Blanche,” the occupant of the same 
bench, had just arrived at that period when the girl begins to 

out into the woman, and the slight lanky figure, not without a grace pe- 
culiar to itself, is nevertheless as delicate as a gossamer, and as thin as 
its own gauzy French bonnet. bi 

Mother = | 


daughter were but little alike, save in their sweet and. 


what especially under excitement, to pitch its organ in too high @ 
key. Mrs. Kettering was dark and brown of complexion, with spark 
black eyes, and a rich colour, much heightened by the heat. Rot very 
tall in stature, but large and square of frame, well filled out besides by a 
good appetite, a good digestion, and, though nervous and excitable, s 
good temper. Blanche, on the contrary, with her long violet eyes, her 
curving dark eyelashes, and golden-brown hair, was so slight of frame 
and de of tint as to warrant her mother’s constant alarm for her 
health ; not that there was any real cause for a, but mamma loved 
to fid not about ‘dear Blanche,” about something belonging to her, 
and these, had a constant fund of worry in the exploits and esca- 
pades less ‘‘ Cousin Charlie.” 

“ Now, Charlie, my own dear boy,” (Mrs. K. was very fond of Charlie,) 
“ I know you must be over-heating yourself—nothing so bad for growing 
lads. . Hairblower, pray don’t let him row so hard.” 

“ Gamamion, aunt,” was Charlie’s irreverent reply. “ Wait till we get 
her head round with the flood, we’ll make her speak to it, won’t we, 
* Wall Wes Charles,” said the joll I think 

“ We aster Charles, e jolly tar, “ ou and 
could pull her head under, pretty nigh,—howsoever we be fatrish off for 


tim ee ill young Fst 
rey anche !” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Kettering, “look at the 
weed just beyond that bnoy—the alga, what’s its name, we were 


about yesterday. Charlie, of course you have forgotten. I shall soon be 
obliged to get a finishing governess for you, Blanche.” 

“Oh, no, dearest mamma,” said the young girl, in her soft, sweet 
voice, which always drew Hairblower’s eyes, in speechless admiration, to 
her gentle countenance. “I could never learn with any one but you; 
and then she might be cross, mamma, and I should hate her so after you p> 
And Blanche took her mother’s plump, tightly-gloved hand between her 
own, and looked up in her face with such a fond, bewitching expression, 
that it was no wonder mamma doated on her, and Hairblower, and“ Coa- 
sin Charlie,”’ too. 

Mrs. Kettering was one of those people whose superabundant en 
must have a certain number of objects whereon to expend itself. Though 
a pleasant, cheerful woman, she was decidedly b/we—that is to say, be- 
sides — a good musician, linguist, draughtswoman, and worsted work- 
er, she had a few ideas, not very correct, upon ancient history, a superfi- 
cial knowledge of modern literature, thought Shakspeare vulgar and 
Milton dry, with a smattering of the ’ologies, and eertain theories con- 
cerning chemistry, which, if reduced to practice, would have made her @ 
most unsafe occupant for a ground floor. With these advantages, and 
her sunny, pleasant temper, she taught Blanche everything herself, and 
if the young lady was not quite so learned as some of her associates, she 
had at least the advantage of a mother’s companionship and tuition, and 
was as far removed as possible from that most amusing epeeimen of affec- 
tation, an English girl who has formed her manner on that of a French 

vorness. 

Mrs. Kettering had gone through her share of troubles in her youth, 
and being of a disposition by no means despondent, was rather happy ua- 
der difficulties than otherwise. We do not suppose she married her first 
love ; we doubt if women often do, except in novels, and the late Mr. K. 
was a gentleman of an exterior certainly more respectable than roman- 
tic. His manners were abrupt and commercial, but his name at the back 
of a bill was undeniable. The lady whom he wooed and won was old 
enough to know her own mind, nor have we reason to suppose but that 
in pleasing him she pleased herself. Many a long year they toiled and 
amassed, and old Kettering attended closely to business, though he ne- 
ver showed his books to his wife, and Mrs, Kettering exercised her diplo- 
macy in migrating onee every five years further and further towards 
“ the West Ead.” Their last house but one was in Tyburnia, and then 
old Kettering put a finishing stroke to his business, made a shot at indi- 
go which landed him more theusands than our modest ideas can take in, and 
enabling him to occupy that mansion in Grosvenor-square, which looked 
so dull in the autuma, placed Mrs. Kettering at once on the pedestal 
she had all her life been sighing to attain--perhaps she was disappoint- 
ed when she got there. However that may be, the enterprising merchant 
himself obtained little by his new residence, save a commodious vanlt 
belonging to it, in a neighbouring church, in which his remains were 
soon after deposited, and a tablet, pure and unblemished as his own com- 
mercial fame, erected to his memory by his disconsolate widow. How 
disconsolate she was, poor woman! for a time, with her affectionate na- 
ture : but then her greatest treasure, Blanche, was left, and her late hus- 
band, as the most appropriate mark of his confidence and esteem, be- 
queathed the whole of bis property, personal and otherwise, to his well- 
beloved wife ; so the blow was to a certain degree softened, and Mrs. 
Kettering looked uncommonly radiant and prosperous even in her weeds. 

Now, it is very pleasant and convenient to have a large property left 
you at your Own disposal, more cially when you are blessed with a 
child on whom you dote, to succeed you when you have no further occa- 
sion for earthly treasure; and in the eyes of the world this was Mrs. 
Kettering’s agreeable lot. The eyes of the world, as usual, could not 
look into her cupboard where the skeleton was ; but our poor widow, or 
rather our rich widow, was much hampered by the shape which no one 
else knew to exist. 

The fact is, old Mr, Kettering had acrotchet, Being a rich man, he 
had aright toa dozen; but he was a sensible, quiet old fellow, and he 
contented himself with one. Now this crotchet was the invincible belief 
that be, John Kettering, Was the lineal male representative of one of 
the oldest families in England. How he came to have lost the old Nor- 
man features and appearance, or how it happened that such a lofty de- 
scent should have merged in his own person as junior clerk to large 
City counting-honse, he never troubled himself to inquire—he was satis- 
fled that the oldest blood in Europe coursed through his veins, and with 
the pedigree he supposed himself t possess (though its traces were unfor- 
tunately extinct,) he might marry whom he pleased. As we have seen, 
he did marry a very personable lady ; but alas! she gave him no male 
heir. Under a female succession, all his money, would not raise the fam- 


what prone tone of voice—no trifling charm in that sex which is some- 
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the proud tion he believed its due. He could not bear 
he idee of tt : a —_ really loved poor Blanche half as much as 
that engaging child deserved. When all chance of a son was less, he 
resolved to bring up and educate his only brother’s orphamechild, a hand- 
some little boy, whose open brow and aristocratic lineaments won theold 
man’s favour from the first. 

“ Cousin Charlie,” in consequence, became an inmate of the Kettering 
family, and was usully supposed by strangers to be the elder brother of 
pretty little Blanche. 

These intentions, however, were kept a dead secret ; and the children 
knew as little as children generally do of their future prospects, or the 
path chalked out for them through life. With all his fancied importance, 
old Kettering was a good, right-feeling min; and although it is our be- 
lief that he revoked and destroyed several testamentary documents, he 
ended by leaving everything to his wife, in her own power, as be worded 
it, “in testimony of his esteem for her character, and confidence in her 
affection”—previously exacting from her a solema promise that she 
would eventually bequeath the bulk of her wealth to his nephew, should 
the lad continue to behave well, and /ike a gentieman—making 4 pro- 
vision for Blanche, at her own discretion, but not exceeding one-eighth 
of the whole available property. i 

The ‘testator did not long survive his final arrangements. And 
though her promise cost the widow many a sleepless night, she never 
dreamed of breaking it, nor of enriching her darling child at the expense 
of her nephew. es Bais : 

rad Kettering was a woman all over, and we will not we A the idea of 
uniting the two-ccusins had not entered her mind; on the contrary, 
brought up together as they were, she constantly anticipated this con- 
summation as a delightful release from her conflicts between duty and 
inclination, She was, besides, very fond of “ Cousin Charlie,” and looked 
eagerly forward to the day when she might see this “ charming couple,” 
as she called them, fairly married and settled. With all these distractions, 
it is no wonder that Mrs. Kettering, who though a bustling, was an un- 
decided woman, could never quite make up her mind to complete her 
will. It was a matter of the greatest importance; so first she made it, 
and then tore it up, and then constructed a fresh one, which she omitted 
to sign until things were more certain, and eventually mislaid ; while, in 
the meantime, Blanche and “Cousin Charlie” were growing up to that 
age at which young people, more especially in matters of love-making, 
are pretty resolutely determined to have a will of their own. 

The egroom umptive, however, was one of those young gentle- 
men, in whose h or hearts the idea of marriage is only contemplated 
as a remote possibility, and a dreaded termination to a life of enjoyment 
—in mach the same light as that in which the pickpocket views 
transportation beyond the seas. He believes it to be the common lot of 
mankind, bat that it may be indefinitely tponed with a little 
poh iia and ip some cases of rare good fortune even eluded alto- 

ther. 
wt is curious to observe at what an early the different instincts of 
the sexes develope themselves in children, Little Miss can scarcely wad- 
dle before she shoulders a doll, which she calls her baby, and on which 
she lavishes much maternal care, not without certain wholesome correc- 
tion. From her earliest youth, the abstract idea of wife and motherhood 
is familiar to her mind, and to be married, though she knows not what it 
is, as natural and inevitable a destiny as to learn music and have a gov- 
erness. Young Master, on the contrary, has no idea of being a pater 
familias. His notion of being grown up is totally unconnected with 
housekeeping. When “he is a man he means to be a soldier, or a sailor, 
or a pastry-cook—he will have a gun and hunters, and go all day to the 
stable, eat as much as he chooses, and drink port wine like papa ;”’ 
but to bring up children of his own, and live in one place, is the very 
last thing he dreams of. “Cousin Charlie” eatertained the usual notions 
ofhiskind. Although an orphan, he had never known the want ofa parent 
—uncle and aunt Kettering supplying him with as kind and indulgent a 
father and mother as a spoilt little boy could desire. And although he 
had his childish sorrows, such as parting from Blanche, going to school, 
being whipped according to his deserts when there, and thus smuggled 
through that amusing work, the Latin Grammar; yet, altogether, his 
life was as happy as any other child’s of his own age, on whom health, 
and love, and plenty had shone from the day of its birth. 

Of course, old Joho Kettering sent him to Hton, that most aristocratie 
of schools, where Charlie learnt to swim—no mean accomplishment,—ar- 
rived at much perfection in his “ wicket-keeping,”’ ani “hitting to the 
leg,” as, indeed, he deserved, for the powers of application he evinced in 
the study of cricket; was taught to “feather an oar” in a method 
which the London watermen pronounced extremely inefficient ; and ac- 
quired a knack of construing Horace into moderately bad English, with 
a total disregard for the ideas, habits, prejudices and intentions of that’ 
courtly bard. Ofcourse, too, he was destined for the army. With his 

ts, in what other profession could he get through his allowance, 
and ro ae gentlemanlike habits of extravagance in what is termed good 
society? Old Kettering wanted to make his nephew a gentleman—that 
was it. When asked how Charlie was getting on at Eton, and what he 
learnt there, the uncle invariably replied, ‘ Learn sir, why, he’ll learn to 
be a gentleman.” 

It is a matter for conjecture whether the worthy merchant was capable 
of forming an opinion as to the boy’s progress in this particular study, or 
whether he was himself a very good judge of the variety he so much 
admired. Our own idea is, that neither birth, nor riches, nor education, 
nor manner suffice to constitute a gentleman, and that specimens are to 
be found at the plongh, the loom, and the forge, in the ranks, and before 
the mast, as well as in the officers mess room, the learned professions, and 
the upper house itself. To our fancy, a gentleman is courteous, kindly, 
brave, and high-principled—considerate towards the weak, and self-pos- 
sessed amongst the strong. Highminded and unselfish, “he does to 
others as he would they should do unto him,’ and shrinks from the 
meanness of taking advantage of his neighbour, man or woman, friend or 
foe, as he would from the contamination of cowardice, duplicity, tyranny 
or any other blackguardism. ‘“ Sans peur et sans reproche,”—he hasa 
“‘lion’s courage with a woman’s heart ;’’ and such an one, be he in a 
peer’s robes or a ploughman’s smock—backing before his sovereign or 
delving for his bread, we deem a very Bayard for chivalry--a very Ches- 
terfield for good-breeding and good sense. We are old fashioned though 
in our ideas, and doubtless our sentiments may be dubbed slow by the 
young: and vulgar by the great. Still, even these diesentients would, 
we think, have been satisfied with ‘Cousin Charlie’s”’ claims to be con- 
sidered “* a gentleman,” 

Nature had been beforehand with old Kettering, and had made him one 
of her own mould. Not all the schools in Europe could have spoiled or 
improved him in that particular. And his private tutor’s lady discovered 
this quality, with all a woman’s intuition, tact, and penetration, the very 
first evening he spent at the vicarage of that reverend Crichton, who pre- 
pared young gentlemen of fifteen years and upwards for both the univer- 
sities and a// the professions. 

“ What do you think of the new pupil, my dear?’ said Mr. Nobottle, 
to his wife—a dean’s daughter, no less!—as he drew up the connubial 
@ounterpane to meet the edge of his night-cap. “He was a wild lad, I 
hear, at Eton. I am afraid we shall have some trouble with him.” 

“Not a bit of it,” was the reply ; “he is a gentleman every inch of 

I saw it at once, by the way he helped Tim in with his portmanteau. 
ks, of course, was out of the way,—and that reminds me. Mr. Nobot- 
oJ, hg’ ped speak whee oe > vas of eeving a butler? 
he’s such a remar good- D —but I daresa 4 
balf asleep already.” y ooking boy—but Id y you’re 
» sure enou tient Joseph Nobottle was execut: lon 
Bod wr a ’ gute de to ae 
Mrs. Nobottle found no occasion to recant her predictions ; and Charlie 
was now spending bis summer vacation with Mrs. Kettering at St. 
e have left the party so long in their boat, that they have had ample 
time to “ trim” or sink her. Neither of these events, Bondeer, took elese : 
and after pulling round a Swedish brig, am enormous tub, very whole- 
some-look e, as Hairblower said, and holding a polyglot conversation 
with an ividual in a red night-cap, who grinned at the ladies, and of- 
fered them “schnapps,” they turned the little craft’s head towards the 
and taking “ the flood,” as Charlie had previously threatened, bent 
themselves to their work, and laid out upon their oars in a style that satis- 
fied even the seaman and enraptured the lad. 

“What a dear boy it is!” thought Mrs. Kettering, as she looked at 
Charlie’s open countenance, and bis fuir golden curls, blowing about his 
face, browned by the weather to a rick manly hue, and lit up with the 
excitement and exercise of his work. Many qualms of conscience crossed 
Mrs. Kettering’s mind, in the transit of that mile and a-half of blue 
water which sparkled between “the Swede” and the shore. Much she 
regretted her want of decision and habits of delay in not completing the 
important document that should at once make that handsome boy the 
head of his family ; and firmly she resolved that not another week should 
pass without a proper consultation of the uuivereal refuge, “ her family 
man-of- ” and a further Jegal drawing up of her last will and 
testament. Then she remembered she had left one unfinished, that would 


a 
make an excellent rough draft for the future document ; then she wonder- 
ed-where she had put it; and then she thought what a husband the hand- 
some cousin would make for ber own beautiful girl ;--and rapidly her 
ideas followed each other, till, in her mind’s eye, she saw the wedding— 
the bridesmai:is—the procession--the breakfast and, though last, not least, 
the very bonnet, not too sombre, which she berself should wear on the oe- 


Not one word did Mrs. Kettering hear of a long-winded story with 
which Hairblower was delighting Blanche and Charlie; and which, as it 
seemed to create immense interest and sympatby in or} hee | listeners, 
and is, besides, a further example of the general superstition of sailors as 
to commencing any undertaking on a Friday, we may as well give, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words. 

“ Blown, Master Charles?” said the good-humoured seaman, in answer 
to a question from hard-working Charlie. “Blown? Not a bit of it; 
hor yet tired; nor you neither. I was a bit bamboozled though once 
somewhere hereaway. It’s a good many years past now ; but I don® 
thiok as J shall ever forget it. If you’d like to hear it, Miss Blanche, I'll 
tell it you, as well as Ican. You see, it was rather a “ circumstance” 
from beginning to end. Well, the fact is, I had built a smartish craft 
very soon after I was out of my time, and me and a man we was used to 
call “ Downright,’’ went partners in her, and although maybe she was a 
trifle crank, and noways useful for stowage, we had pretty good times 
with her when the mackerel was early, and the prices pretty stiffish. But 
there never was no rea! luck about her, and I'll tell ye how it was. My 
uncle, he promised to help me with the money for her of a Friday. She 
was put upon the stocks of a Friday—finished off of a Friday—sailed ber 
first trip of a Friday—and went down of a Friday ; so, as I say, Friday’s 
the worst day, to my mind, in the whole week. Well, the Spanking 
Sally—that’s what we called her, Miss—always carried a weather helm. 
And one day—it was a Friday, too--me and my mate was coming in with 
a fairish cargo--Downright he said all along she was over-deep in the 
water—-with a light breeze from the nor’-nor’-west, and the tide about 
half-flood, as it might be now. It had just gone forward to look to the 
tackle, when the wind suddenly shifted right on the other tack, and look- 
ing out down channel, I saw what was coming. Black was it, Master 
Charlie? Nota bit; it was a white one ; and I knew then we should get 
it hot and heavy. It takes aeening ny cross to frighten me, but I 
own I didn’t like the looks of it. ell, afore I could douse foresail the 
squall took her. She capsized, and down she went; and though me and 
Downright stood by for a start to windward, we never knew exactly how 
it was, till we found ourselves grinning at each other over a spare oar 
that happened to be on board when she misbehaved, for all the world like 
two boys playing at see-saw with their mouths full of salt water. Down- 
right he was an older man, and not so strong as me ; so when I saw two 
was no company for one oar, I left it ; and, thinks I, if I can get 
oy my fisherman’s boots and some of my elothes, I may have a swim for 

t yet. 

“The squall was too soon over to get up anything like a sea, and 
Downright he held on to his oar and struck out like a man. Well, what 
between floating and treading water, I got most of my thingsclear. | 
was as strong a8 a bull then, and though it was a long swim for a man 1 
had before me, I never lost heart noway. Downright, too, kept on close 
in my wake ; we didn’t say much, you may be sure, but I know J thought 
of his missus and four children. At last I hear him whisper, quite hoarse- 
like, “‘ Hairblower, it’s no use, I be goin’ down now!” And when I turn- 
ed on my back to look at him he was quite confused, and had let the oar 
cast off altogether. Icouldn’t see it nowhere. I tried to get alongside 
of him, but he was gone. I saw the bubbles though, and dived for him, 
but it was no use, and after that I held on alone. The sun was getting 
down too, and queer fancies began to come into my head about Down- 
right. Sometimes I thought he was in heaven then, and once I’ll swear 
I heard something whisper to me, but I couldn’t tell what it said. The 
gulls, too, they began to stoop at me, and scream in my ears; one long- 
winged ’un flapped me on the cheek, and for a bit I searcely knew whe- 
ther I was dead or alive myself. At last, as I came over the tops of the 
rollers I saw the spars in the harbour, and the chimneys at St. Swithin’s, 
and for awhile I thought I should get home after all, so I turned on my 
side to get my breath a bit. I ought to have made a buoy, as I calculat- 
ed, about this time, but seek where I would, I couldn’t see it nowhere, 
only looking down Channel to get my bearings a little, I saw by the craft 
at anchor in the bay that the tide was on the turn.—My heart leaped into 
my mouth then.--I had pulled a boat often enough against the ebb here- 
abouts, and I knew how strong it ran, and what my chance was swim- 
ming, and nearly done too. First I thought I’d go quietly down at 
once, like my mate did, and I *aid a bit of a prayer, just inside like, and 
then I felt stronger, so I thought what was best to be done, and says I 
“bout ship,” now is our only chance, and maybe we sball get picked up 
by some fishing craft, or such like, afore we drift clean out to sea again. 
Well, the Lord’s above all, and though I thought once or twice I was 
pretty nigh out of my mind, I was picked up at last by a Frenchman. 
He’d no call to be where he was ; I think he was there special, but I knew 
very little about anything else, for I was in the hospital nine weeks afore 
I could remember as much as I’ve told you. Howsoever, Friday’s an un- 
lucky day, Miss Blanche, you may take your. Bible oath of it.” 

Hairblower did mot tell them that half his earnings as soon as he got 
well went to the support of his mate’s widow and ber four children ; per- 
haps it was as well he did not, for Blanche’s eyes were already full of tears, 
and Charlie felt more than half inclined to embrace the honest seaman, 
but a bump against the shingle disturbed all their comments, at the same 
time that it broke through Mrs. Kettering’s day-dreams, and Blanche had 
hardly got as far as, “‘ Here we are, mamma, and here’s——,” when she 
was interrupted by Cousin Charlie’s vociferous “ Look alive, aunt. Hur- 


stone!” 





THE ORIENTAL MERCHANT. 


When Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred dinars of the merchant Koda- 
dad, he swore by the faith of the prophet to return the sum within six 
months from that time, and fixed the hour and day. He was a young man 
full ef hope and confidence, and Kodadad was old and wary. “ y 
said the latter, “ this is perbaps arash promise. Say one year.’ 


sus to Damascus on a commercial journey, and had aceurately calculated 
the time. One month to go; one month to come back ; three months to 
sell all his goods ; a whole month to spare. But, the accidents of the 
road,—sickness, robbers, unforseen delays? He relied upon the mercy of 
God ; and with many asseverations said that at the appointed time he 
would present himself at the kiosque of the merchant Kodadad, on the 
banks of the river, and lay before him a hundred golden dinars. The mo- 
a | was lent without interest, and payment was a sacred obligation. 

he caravan set out, flags flying and drums beating, from the rendez- 
vous on the opposite side of the river, and soon entered the gorges of the 
mountains, After proceeding a littie way, a halt was agreed upon ; for 
many of the merchants had stayed bebind, saying their last adieus to 
their families, and making additions to their merehandise, Haj Hamed, 
who possessed several camel-loads, and had been among the first to be 
ready at the place of meeting, repined at this _— 

He had earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, when a boy, by going in 
company with his father to the shrine of the Prophet; but this was the 
first journey he had undertaken since. His impatience, therefore, may be 
excused. He had started with the idea of making a fortune; and was 
impatient to be doing. Besides, there was his promise to Kodadad. If he 
forfeited that, his credit was gone forever. Accordingly, he spent the 
first part of the day that followed the halt, sitting by the roadside, coun- 
ting the stragglers that ‘came in, and jeering them for their tardinese. 
“This young man,” said some, “believes that time was made only for 
him. What matters a day more or less? At the end of life we shall live 
to regret our impatience. There are evils by the wayside. Why should 
we be eager to come up with them?” | 

These reser ergee remarks found no favour with Haj Hamed, who, 
instead of imitating his companions, and reclining lazily, under the sha- 
dow of trees on the green erase, listening to the songs of the birds and 
the gurgling of the stream, began at length to roam uneasily about. He 
saw that another sun would set, and une another, and behold them 
still in the lap of the same valley. e climbed the mountains, endea- 
vouring to distract his thoughts, and whenever he obtained a glimpse of 
the encampment below, he gazed at it, endeavouring to discern signs of 
a forward movement. But, the tents remained unstruck ; the people re- 
clined in groups ; the camels and horses were dispersed here and there ; 
and the lazy tinkling of their bells showed that they, at any rate, were 
enjoying themselves. The young merchant at length turned away and 

lun into the deep recesses of the forest. Nature had no charms for 

m. Ashe went, he counted in his memory the number of pieces of 
cloth his bales contained, compared the eee em with the probable mar- 
ket price, and revelled in the anticipation 
sed in the paradise of his imagination—some Custy bazaar in the far-off 
city of Damascus. 





ilst he was meditating on these sordid matters, he was suddenly re- 


rah! three cheers — who'd have thought it? There’s Frank Harding- | 


gigantic profits to be reali- | guns 


Called to himself by a surprising accident. A huge mantle was thrown 
over his head ; and before he had time to struggle, he was cast on the 
ground, and rolled up, like a bale of his own goods, in complete dark- 
ness. At first he thought that instant death was to be his fate; and he 
murmured, “* May Heaven pay my debt to the merchant Kodadad!’’ Soon 
however, it appeared that he was only a prisoner, while smothered lau gh- 
ter came to his ears. He tried to speak; but no answer was returned 
except renewed laughter. Presently, those who carried him, set him 
down ; the bonds that confined him were loosened, the mantle was whisked 
away, and, to his surprise, he found himself in a beautiful garden, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of maidens, who clapped their hands, and enjoyed his 
amazed appearance. 

Haj Hamed was too thoroughly an Oriental not to understand his posi- 
tion, after a few muments’ thought. He had evidently been watched 
during his progress through the forest, by the inmates of some harem un- 
encumbered by male attendants, who in a spirit of fun made him prisoner, 
The incident is not an uncommon one, if we may believe narrators; but it 
generally leads to disagreeable results. Our merchant felt uncomfortable, 
These merry girls were quite capable, he thought, after having made a 
butt of him, of throwing him down a well, or intoa pond. He looked 
around for the chief among them rather anxiously, and soon recognised 
her in a very young maiden, who, after having laughed with the rest, had 
flung herself carelessly on a pile of cushions under a tree, and was gazing 
at him with interest. 

“ Lady,” said he, assuming a humble attitude, “ this is not wise nor 
well. i am @ merchant travelling with my goods that require care ang 
watchfulness, and beg to be released.” 

She seemed annoyed that her beauty, which was great, did not amaze 
him ; and replied :— 

“Fear nothing. There is no danger. Thisis my father’skiosque. He 
has given it to me; and I live here with my maidens unmolested. There 
is'a guard of slaves,at the gate; but they only appear at a signal of dan- 
ger—when I sound this sbell.”’ 

She raised a conch to her lips, and a shrill sound filled the air. The 
slave-girls, —— understanding the motive, again cast the mantle over 
Hamed, and bade him be silent and motionless. Several men came hur- 
riedly ; but were dismissed with jeers and mockeries. In a few moments, 
the merchant more dead than alive, was uncovered again, and told to be 
of good cheer, for he had permission to depart. 

By this time, however, beauty had begun to exert its influence; and 
Haj Hamed, instead of rising, remained gazing in admiration at the lady 
of the place. She met his glance, at first, with a disdainful expression ; 
but according to the Oriental idea, two such soulshave secret sympathies 
from the influence of which neither can escape. No sooner did their eyes 
meet in a full gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The lady turned very 
pale, and leaned her head upon the cushion; the maidens, raising the 
trembling Hamed, led him to her side. They talked for hours ; not of 
themselves, but of love: and expiated eloquently on the happiness of 
meeting, whilst the attendants played ou their lutes, or sang songs illus- 
trative of their situation. The shadows of night were coming on, when a 
peculiar sound at the outer gate announced that the father of the maiden, 
whose name was Leilah, had come to visit her. So, Haj Hamed was 
thrust unceremoniously forth ; and was awakened from his dream of hap- 
piness amid the deepening gloom of the forest. He returned bowed down 
and heavy hearted to the encampment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many hours; it was not until the 
sky that stretched betwixt the mountain tops overhead had begun to 
whiten, that at length, overcome with fatigue, he fell asleep. Pleasant 
visions spake beneath his eyelids. When he awoke, the tents was struck, 
the camels were laden, and the people were filing off. “ Why this hurry ?” 
he cried. “ Was not this a pleasant place to tarry in? Time is eternal. 
There is no need to hasten from the present, which is joyful, to the future 
which is full of danger.”” Several merchants thought he was jeering them 
for their philosophy of the previons day, and hastened to complete their 
arrangements, and follow the caravan. Hamed’s camels had been laden 
by his servants, and were ready to proceed. He hesitated a moment ; 
but, remembering his debt to Kodadad, cried, ‘ March!” and went away 
with his heart full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. When the caravan reached 
Damascus, the market was found to be encumbered with merchandise, and 
sales were with difficulty effected. Month after month passed away ; 
most of Hamed’s bales still remained on his hands. The fifth month from 
the time of his departure bad arrived, and he was beginning to despair of 
being able to perform his engagements. At length, however, a merchant 
about to proceed to Bagdad, made him an advantageous offer for the 
whole of his stock, and he was enabled to depart, after having realised a 
good profit. Several accidents and delays occurred on the journey ; but 
the caravans reached the valley, one march from Tarsus, on the eve of the 
day when Hamed had promised payment to Kodadad. Most of the mer- 
chants immediately rode forward to glad their families and friends ; but our 
young merchant, feeling his love for Leilah revive with intensity, deter- 
mined to spend that day in endeavouring to obtain an interview with her. 
He wandered into the mountains, endeavouring to follow the same track 
as before ; but although he several times imagined he recognised the trees 
and the rocks, his search was unsuccessful. All was wild and seemingly 
uninhabited. He called aloud “ Leilah!” but the echoes only answered, 
“la! la’? !—no, no ; and when night came, he knew not which way to turn. 
So, he sat down beneath a huge sycamore to wait patiently until the 
morning. 

When light came, he remembered his promise to Kodadad. He was to 
pay the hundred dinars at noon. He determined to basten to Tarsus on 
foot over the mountains, for he knew the general direction in which it lay. 
Many hours of travel were before him ; but he was light of foot, and at 
length beheld in the distance the minarets of the city, and the winding 
| course of the river. Suddenly, the landscape darkened. Clouds seemed 

to come out of every valley, and to inundate the plain. The rain fell ; 
| the wind blew. He hastened onward, clutching the leather purse in which 
| he carried his wealth, and invoking the assistance of the Prophet. When 
he reached the banks of the river, he heard, through the mist, a muezzin 
| proclaing the hour of noon from a distant mosque. The waters were tur- 
bulent. No ferry boat was in sight. It was impossible to cross. Haj 





son,” | Hamed prayed ; and an idea came to his mind. He plucked a large reed, 
d But | and hollowed it, and placed therein a hundred pieces of gold, and tied 
Haj Hamed would not accept a further delay. He was going from Tar- | other reeds to it, and floated this raft upon the stream, and confided in 


the mercy of God. ; 
Now, it happened that Kodadad, remembering Haj Hamed’s promise, 
had gone to his kiosque that day, to wait forhismoney. The wind blew ; 
the rain fell. The debtor did not appear. ‘We must allow him an 
hour’s grace; for the storm is violent,” said Kodadad. The muezzin 
chanted the hour of noon. The merchant called to his slave to bring 
another pipe. Presently, a bundle of reedscame floating along the misty 
waters ; a black boy stooping forward seized them as they passed. He 
was about to cast them away again, when the unusual weight prevented 
him. “Master,” said he, “this is a reed of lead.” The merchant, who 
wished to pass the time, told him to break the reeds. He did so, and lo! 
Nog st jee pieces of gold fell suddenly upon the pavement of 
ue 
This story which is told in many different ways, illustrates the Oriental 
idea of mercantile probity. Turkish merchants, in their dealings among 
themselves, are famous for keeping their engagements with scrupulous 
exactitude ; and the example of Haj Hamed is often cited as a model. Of 
course it is understood that the debt, all in = golden dinars, came to 
its destination in some miraculous way : the Prophet being always deeply 
interested in the good deeds of his servants. The young merchant was 
not without his reward. His credit was in future, unlimited. But not 
only 20 ; Kodadad insisted on giving him his daughter in marriage. And 
it will surprise none but very matter-of-fact people—to whom we do not 
address this legend—that his daughter turned out to be the same very Im- 
dent Leilah, whose fascination had nearly caused Haj Hamed to dis- 
nour his verbal promissory note. We learn, moreover, that she settled 
down into a most prudent and exemplary wife—whieh relieves our mind— 
for, except under extremely Oriental circumstances, we should not re- 
poattonwes her conduct for imitation. 





MEMOIR OF SIR SAMUEL GREIG. 
( Concluded.) 


But to return. As the wind continued fair, Greig bore away for Paros, 
a beautiful isle of the central Cyclades, which was the rendezvous of the 
feet under Spiritoff, and where a great many small vessels, of an entire” 
ly new construction, were prepared for the purpose of embarking and 
landing troo ; , ; 

Here the Russians had seized and sold a number of Venetian ships con 
sequently the senate ordered all their vessels of war to be prepared ern 
sist the new arrangement of Greig, and in March rigged two ships © ith 
each, and two more of 75; but these ultimately came to blows w! 
the Turks and defeated them off the Isle of Candia. kish 

On the 10th of March, tidings having come to Paros that the Turkis 





fleet were about to surprise the Russian garrison at Sciros, a 50-guD ship 
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t signal! 
igates were despatched to oppose the alterspt, but sig 
po ae ey were all ‘Seoned or taken but one. The general head. 


- : and there, dur- 
ra of the Czarina’s forces were at the isle of Paros ; aa ’ 
eo spring of 1774, the Admirals Spiritoff and Greig yy when 
mameots at Port Naussa, on the northern shore—one 
Saal in the Archipelago, and in the channel between Paros — the core 
and lofty coast of Naxos. Their regular troops Neege e and Spiritot 
Zimbido, wh le their Albanian allies were at Bachia. g " 

- them for hostilities 
made every effort to refit the old ships, and prepare sd Tasee, 
in summer, and when their cruisers joined them from Patmos —) 
bat before anything of importance was achieved, the Empress — oe 
a peace with the Turks—a peace, says Frederick the Great, a en 
with glory, by the success which her arms had met with ee “4 ord 
mies during the war ;” and by thie peace, the Treaty of Kutcha tft 
nardgi, Catherine stipulated that the Crimea, which had hitherto been 
under the subjection of the Turks, should be, in all time coming, an oye 
pendent sovereignty under its own Khans, thus lessening the power o 

e. 
eager Greig now returned to Russia with bis fleet, and for many 
years devoted himself entirely to the improvement of the Russian marine, 
‘and the development of the naval resources of the empire—remodelling 
its code of discipline, relaxing its barbarity, civilising and educating its 
officers and men, by training the marine cadets on board of two fré- 

tes or floating academies, and thus justly earning for himself the hon- 
ourable and endearing sobriquet of the Father of the Russian Navy. 
For these and other valuable services the grateful Empress bestowed upon 
him the government of Cronstadt, and a commission as high admiral of 
all the Russias, at the same time decorating him with the orders of St. 
Andrew, St. George of the second class ; St. Vladimir, which she institu- 
ted on the 22ad September, 1782 (her twentieth coronation day), and St. 
‘Anne Holstein, which is always the Gift of the Grand Duke. His great 
assistant was Mr. Gordon, director-general of the chip Sees who at 
one time had building, under his own immediate care, two sbips of 100 

ns each, three of 90 guns each, six of 70 guns each, and ten of 40 guns 
each--all of which, for their skilful construction, strength, swiftness, and 
beauty of mould had never been equalled by any previous effort of Rus- 
sian naval architecture. 

The admiral’s pay was now 7,000 roubles per annum. 

In accordance with the custom of the Russian nobility, who add the 
Christian name of their father to their own, with the termination ovitch, 
which signifies the son of, we find the Scottish admiral signing and desig- 
nating himself “ Samuel Carlovitch Greig.”’ He was ever treated with 
the greatest consideration and honour by the Empress, who, in the year 
1476, paid him the compliment of a visit—then esteemed an unparalleled 
act of condescension for the crowned head of Russia, who, among man 
absurd and hyperbolical titles, had (and perhaps still retains) the blas- 
phemous one of “* Chamberlain to Almighty God.” 

On vhe [8th of July the Empress, attended by all the great officers of 
her state and household, went in a magnifioent barge from Oranienbaum 
to Admiral Greig’s ship, the yards of whic) be had manned. As soon as 

‘he had handed her on board, the imperial standard was hoisted, and the 
whole fleet fired a salute, which was responded to by nine hundred pieces 
of Cannon in Cronstadt. Dinner was set in Greig’s cabin for the Empress 
and a hundred guests, who were the principal officers of her marine aud 
other departments. The whole fleet then weighed anchor, and Catherine 
accompanied by the infamous Orloff, Field-Marshal Count Galitzin, and 
Count Brace, the adjutant on duty, was rowed round in her barge along the 
jipe amid another salute of cannon, Before returning to Oranienbaum 
she placed on Greig’s breast the golden and eight-pointed star of St. Alex- 
ander Newski, with the red ribbon, which is worn over the left shoul- 
_ oo the peace, Greig was unremitting in his efforts to draw Bri- 
tish officers into the service, and the number who offered their swords and 
services to the Czarina soon conduced, by their skill and talent, to ren- 
der her navy for the first time respectable and formidable in Europe. 

Thus it was that, in 1799,in Lord Duncan’s line of battle, August 24th, at 
the Texel, we find among the Russian ships of war, the Ratisvan, cgmmand- 
ed by Captain Greig ; and in September, under the same gallant admiral, 
the Scottish captains Scott, Dann, Boyle, Maclagan, Ogi vie, and Rose, 
commanding the Russian ships St. d/exrander Newski, 74; Neptune, 54 ; 
Rafaill,\44 ; Revel, 44 Minerva, 38 ; and St. Nicholas, 38, embarking the 
Russian troops at Revel ; and thus it was that when Russia, fifteen years 
before, projected a new war against the Turks, in consequence of their in- 
terference with the affairs of the independent Crimea, the Empress found 
her fleet to consist of upwards of ninety sail at Cronstadt, Revel, and in 
the Sea of Asoph. 

By the 11th of October, 1783, Admiral Greig had ready a fleet for the 
Mediterranean consisting of twelve sail of the tine--viz., one of 76 guns, 
two of 74, three of 70, four of 64, two of 60, four frigates, a sloop, three 
storeships, two fireships, two bombketches, and two galleys. The vice 
admiral of this fine armament was his old brother-officer, who had shared 
with him the glory of that night’s desperate work in the Bay of Chismeb. 
All these ships were in the best condition, and British officers were ju- 
diciously distributed among them ; but the poor Khan of the Crimea, 
Sahim Gueray— the last of the lineal descendants} of the far-famed 
Ghehgiz Khan—abdicated bis power, which he transferred to the Czarina, 
and his valuable territory on the Black Sea was quietly confirmed to her 
by a treaty with the Sultan, in 1784. Since then it has formed part of 
the Russian Empire, together with part of the Kuban and all the land 
between the Boog, the Dneister, and the Black Sea. 

The next scene of Admiral Greig’s active service was against the 
Swedes, who became implicated in the dispute which ensued between the 
Port and the Czarina, against whom they rashly declared war. Hostilities 
ensued ; the Swedish troops advanced into Finland, and recaptured seve- 
ral towns. 

“ Alexis Count Orloff, appointed to command the Mediterranean fleet, 
has declined that honour, and left the court,” says the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April, 1788 ; “ and Admiral Greig, on whom it in course 
devolved, has pleaded the necessity of a journey to his native country, to 
be excused from that service.”’ The armament offered Greig by the Em- 
press was on a magnificent scale ; it consisted of twenty-eight ships of 
the line, three of them carrying 100 guns and 800 officers and seamen 
each ; six of 90 guns, with 650 seamen each; four of 80 guns, with 600 
seamen each ; eleven of 74 guns, with 500 men each ; two of 64 guns, with 
400 men each ; two hundred and forty-eight sail of frigates, sloops, and 
transports, containing eleven battalions of infantry ; twocarracques, with 
1000 horse, and seven of marines ; twenty-five victual and hospital ships, 
mounting in all 1194 pieces of cannon, and having 28,000 men on board. 

Bat the Admiral does not seem either to have visited Scotland or sail- 
ed with this armament to the Miditerranean, as he assumed command of 
the Imperial Baltic fleet, destined to oppose the Duke of Sudermania, bro- 
ther of the King of Sweden, who put to sea with twenty-one sail consis- 
ting ofthe Gustavus, 111 Sophia, Magdalena, and Prins Gustaf of 70 guns 
each ; nine 60-gun ships, six 40-gun frigates, and three smaller vessels, 

Count Wachdmeister led the van, Captain Linderstedt the rear. Sweden 
made incredible exertions in this war, the object of which was to retake 
Finland and Carelia ; four 40-gun frigates were fitting out at Gotten- 
berg, and nine ships ofthe line at Carlscrona. The news ofthese and other 
armaments filled St. Petersburg with something very like consternation ; 
but Greig prepared for sea with all the vessels he could collect, and the 
utmost activity prevailed at Riga, where Count Brown, a veteran Irish 
general, was governor. Greig declared, however, to the Empress, that if 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain engaged in this war antagonistic 
to Russia, he would feel himself under the painful necessity of resigning 
his high rank, and returning to his former position of lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy ; “ that he would always exert himself to the utmost against 
any other power who might be in alliance with the enemy, but that he 
would never fire a shot in the face of his native country.” He ordered the 
calibre of the ship guns to be altered, directing that all from 24-pounders 
downwards should be of less weight with a larger bore. 

In May, 1788, while war and preparations were pending, a dispute en- 
sued between the Empress and upwards of sixty British officers of her 
fleet, on occasion of a rumour being spread abroad, that she meant to re- 
ceive into her service Paul Jones, the celebrated Scottish renegade. These 
gentlemen, nearly all of whom were Scotsmen, waited on the President of 
the Admiralty, and resigned their commissions, delivering, at the same 
time, a manifesto, “ whereby they not only refused to serve under, bat 
even with that officer.” The French officers who were paid by the Czarina 
displayed the same repugnance to have this famous privateersman for a 
comrade ; and by this dispute, which, however, was soon arranged, ten 
sail of the line were for a time completly unofficered. To the satisfaction 
of Admiral Greig and his compatriots, it was arranged, that‘ Mr. Jones 
Prete never be appointed to command in that part of the ocean where 

Cho Were employed.” In the meantime, a scandalous adventure of the 

evalier Paul with a girl of loose character, ended his hope of employ- 
ment even under Catherine IT. 

reig now received from the Emperor of Germany a present of 10,000 

Toubles and a valuable estate in Livonia. This was just before he sailed 
re Cronstadt with the fleet, which consisted of one three-decker, eight 

“gun ships, eight 66-gun ships, and seven frigates, to oppose the formi- 


Y | his gallant defence I restored to him t 


dable force of the Duke of Sudermania, with whom be fell in between the 
island of Schten Seaker and the ww Sg Cabo de Grund. 

The Duke of Sudermania states that with thirty-one sail he was craising 
in the Narrows of Kalkboden and Elkhomen in a dense fog, with an eas- 
terly wind when, early in the morning of the 17th of July, the report of 
alarm guns ahead summoned his crews burriedly to quarters, and almost 
before order of battle could he assumed, amid the dangers of a lee shore, 
enveloped in the morning mist, the fleet of the Scoto-Russian Admiral, 
consisting then of thirty-three sail, all in close order, were within gun- 
shot, his van being close to the Prince’s centre. Afterconsiderable man- 
ceuvring, in which the skill of Greig is praised by the Prince id his dispatch 
they were within musket-shot by five p.a., when the battle began in all 
its fary, and sixty-fourships, twenty-nine of which were sail of the line, 
engaged in all the carnage of a yard-arm conflict ; and so thickly did 
the smoke of the Russian fleetsettle down upon the Swedes, “ that it was 
impossible te make or answer sigaals,” says the Duke of Sudermania, 
“or even to distinguish our own line.” 

The Duke was in the Charles Gustavus, a three-decker ; Greig fought 
his own ship, the Rotis/aw of 100 guns; and the operations of the day are 
thus detailed by him in his dispatch to the Empress ;— 


“T most humbly beg to inform your Imperial Majesty, that on the 17th 
of July, about noon, we fell in with the Swedish fleet, consisting of fifteen 
ships of the line, carrying from sixty to seventy guns; eight large fri- 
gates (carrying 24 pounders), which were brought into the line owing to 
their weight of metal ;: five smaller frigates, and three tenders, commanded 
by the Prince of Sudermania, with an admiral’s flag, and having under 
his command one vice and two rear admirals. I immediately signalled 
to make sail towards the enemy ; they formed line and awaited us—our 
fleet, as it came up, formed also. The weather was clear, with a light 
breeze from the south-east. We bore right down on the enemy’s line, and 
my flagship, the Rotislaw, engaged the Swedish admiral about five p. m. 

“ The engagement was very hot on both sides, and lasted without inter- 
mission till six. Twice the Swedes attempted to retreat, but as it fell 
quite calm during the contest, and the ships would not answer their helms, 
the two fleets fell into some confusion, but the fire was kept up on both 
sides till dark, and then the Swedes, assisted by their boats got to a dis 
tance from our ships. In this action we have taken the Prince Gustavus 
of 70 guns, which carried the vice-admiral’s flag. 

“She was defended with great bravery for more than an hour against 
the Rotislaw, and we had above 200 men killed and wounded on board 
before she struck. On board of her was the Count Wachdmeister, A.D.C., 
General to the King of Sweden, who commanded the van of the Swedish 
fleet. He came on board of my ship with an officer whom I sent to take 
possession and delivered to me his and sword. In consideration of 
latter. 

“Tam sorry to inform your Majesty, that in the night, and after the 
battle had ceased, the Wadis/aw dropped astern of our line and fell among 
the Swedish fleet, by whom she was taken, as the darkness of the night 
and the thickness of the smoke concealed her from us. I received notice 
of this disaster about midnight from a petty officer, who was dispatched 
to me before the enemy took possession. In this engagement several of 
your Majesty’s ships have received considerable damage, and the whole 
fleet so much in masts and rigging, that I was not in a condition to pur- 
sue the enemy, who favoured by the wind, crowded all the sail they could 
to reach the coast of Finland, to the east of Cabo de Grund, and we lost 
sight of them steering north-east. This action began between the island 
of Schten Seaker and the Bay of Cabo de Grund, the former bearing SSE. 
distant three German m‘les, and the latter NW W. about the same distance 
seven and a half miles east of Hohlang. I subjoin a list of the killed and 
wounded. The whole fleet are now repairing sails and rigging. 

“T must say that on this occasion that I never saw a battle maintained 
with more spirit and courage on both sides; and we have nothing to 
boast of but the capture of the commander of the vanguard, and that the 
enemy left us in possession of the field of battle. All the flag officers, 
and the greater portion of the captains gave proofs of the utmost courage 
and firmness ; and the bravery of the subaltern officers in general is enti- 
tled to every praise ; Bur it is with grief that I am obliged to declare my- 
self very much dissatisfied with the conduct of certain captains, whom I 
shall be under the necessity of superseding. This will be done after a 
more particular inquiry, the account of which I shall transmit to your 
Majesty. If they had done their duty like good officers and faithful sub- 
jects, this action would have been more completely decisive, and have 
produced consequences equally satisfactory to your Majesty and your 
glorious empire. I must not fail, at the same time, to make a special re- 
port of those who, on this occasion, personally distinguished themselves 
by their courage and conduct. (Here follow the lists.) 

“Sam. Cartovircn Grete. 
“H.1. Ship Rotislaw, July 18th, 1788.” 

The Duke says that his fleet was swept round by the current, and every 
ship was thus raked fore and aft by those of Greig; that after a lull iu 
the conflict, it was renewed at 8 Pp. w., when, after another desperate en- 
counter, the Swedish fleet, with lights at the mast-heads, bore away for 
Helsingfors with all sail set, leaving the Prins Gustaf, of seventy guns, 
lying disabled and without a flag ; that many of the Russian ships were 
| severely mauled, but the Swedes were riddled ; for masts, spars, amd even 
the rudders of some were knocked to pieces, while most of them had re- 
ceived perilous shots between wind and water. 

The Wadisluff, which they took, was a copper-bottomed 74 ; carrying 
32 and 42-pounders, with 738 men. It was ten at night before the last 
shot was fled. The Russians remained masters of the channel, with all 
their eolours flying ; but had the officers all done their duty, the Swedes 
would not have escaped so easily, ifatall. Greig had 6,000 troops on 
board ; their presence in close action greatly increased his list of casual- 
ties, for he had 319 killed, and 666 wounded, whereas the Swedes had 
only eight officers struck, and the number of seamen is not known. 

Admiral Greig was soon after reinforced by four ships of the line ; but 
as the Duke of Sudermania received six more of 70 guns each, the fleets 
remained of nearly equal strength. 

Count Wachdniester had yielded his sword to Greig, who returned it te 
him, saying, “I will never be the man to deprive so brave and worthy an 
officer of his sword—I beseech you to receive it.” 

After making a suitable reply, the Count sheathed it, and said, “ that 
neither he nor any other person in Sweden believed that the Russian 
fleet was in so admirable a condition as he found it.” 

The Russian seamen had fought with incredible ardour and bravery ; 
when the wadding ran short, many of them tore off their clothing te clean 
and charge home the cannon ; but a// the officers were by no means part- 
ners in their glory: for Greig found himself under the painful necessity 
of placing under arrest two captains, two captain-lieutenants, and thir- 
teen other officers, all Ru:sians, and sending them to St. Petersbarg in 
the frigate La Kergopolte, of 24 guns, charged with having “ abandoned 
Rear Admiral Bergen, when he was surrounded by four Swedish ships, and 
defending himself against them for two bours with the greatest bravery, 
when his ship, the Wadis/aw, was completely shattered,” 

Sir Samuel Greig added, that he had repeatedly signalled to those offi- 
cers, to advance and support the commander of their division, but either 
from not understanding the said sigual, or from some other reason, they 
remained were they were and saw him taken.” Concerning their mis- 
conduct, and the battle of the 17th July, the Empress immediately wrote, 
with her own hand, the following characteristic letter to her gallant 
Scottish Admiral :— 

“To tHE Most Wortuy AND Brave, &c. : 

“We should be wanting in gratitude, and politeness which should ever 
distinguish sovereigos. did we not with the utmost speed convey to you 
our approbation of your most exemplary conduct; and the obligations 
we owe you for your intrepid conduct in your engagement with the fleet 
of our enemy, the Swedish king. To the constant exertion of your abili- 
ties, and your zeal for the glory of the common cause of ourselves and 
the whole Russian empire, may, under God, be attributed the very signal 
victory you have gained ; and we have not the smallest doubt, but that 
every part of our dominions, to which this event shall be transmitted, will 
behold it in its proper view. It is with grief we read the record of those 
poltroons, who, unable to catch fire from the spirited exertions of their 
brother-warriors, having so signalised themselves in the annals of treason- 
able cowardice ; and to that cowardice the Swede has to boast that any 
ship of their fleet escaped when so encountered. 

“It is our pleasure that the delinquents mentioned be immediately 
brought to Cronstadt, to await our further diepleasure. We sincerely 
wish you, and all with you, health, and the most signal assistance of the 
Almighty God, whose aid we have invoked, and whose assistance we can- 
not doubt in a cause so just. ‘ 

“ Your services will live perpetually in our remembrance ; and the an- 
nals of our empire must convey your Bame to posterity with reverence 
ead with love! ; 

“ So saying, we recommend you to God’s keeping ever. 
Petersburg, the 23rd of July, in the year of grace, 1788. » 

“ CaTHARIXNE.”’ 

The punishment of the seventeen Russian unfortunates was peculiarly 

Russian in its barbarity, for they were placed in chains, with iron collars 


Done at St. 








around their necks, and doomed to 


tual slavery in the hulks at Cron- 
stadt, thongh many were cadets 


° tend the noblest A ameunte pitting 
or nearly a fortnight, Greig busied bimself in y 

fleet ; om the 6th of August he signalled to weigh anchor at dawn. and on 
the 7th arrived off Sveaborg, where he found four Swedish ships at 
chor in the roads ; and, under a press of sail, retired into the port in 
fasion. Greig followed them boldly, and just as his leading ship 
within masket-shot of the sternmost Swede, the latter struck upon a - 
en rock ; her mainmast went by the board, and after maintaining a 
cannonade with Admiral Roslainow, she struck her colours. The 
three escaped into shallow water. Greig’s boats took possession of 
bilged ship. which proved to be the Gustavus Adolphus, of 64 guns, com- 
manded by Co/one/ Christierne, who was taken prisoner, with 13 officers and 
530 men, after which Greig ordered her to be blownup. He next seized 
a ship laden with cabels, sails, medicine, &c., for the Swedish fleet. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Sudermania remained a quiet spectator in 
Sveaborg, where he was completely.blocked up by Greig, although he had 
under his command 16 ships of the line and eight frigates, 

Till the 9th, Greig remained off Sveaborg, which is strongly fortified 
by nature and art, and then, in the hope that the Duke would come out, 
as the wind was favourable for his doing so, he sailed slowly across the 
Gulf of Finland towards the v4 ree coast of Revel, and on his approach- 
ing the isle of Margen, placed cruisers towards the west, so as com- 
pletely to cut of the Swedish fleet from all succour by way of Carlskrona, 
and to prevent them forming a junction with five ships laden with stores, 
of which they were in the greatest need. 

Here Greig was joined by two 64-gun ships; and on the 14th August 
he was off Revel in Esthonia. Meanwhile the Swedish and Russian troops 
had many fierce encounters in Finland, but the former were unsuccessful, 
and this expedition ended in defeat and disaster. 

The indefatigable Geeig continued to cruise in the gulf until the moath 
of October ; and, though suffering from a severe illness, he completely 
blocked up the Swedes in Sveaborg, cut them off from succour, and saved 
St. Petersburg trom alarm. ’ 

On the 2nd October, the weather became exceedingly stormy, and the 
Russian fleet were all dispersed. Then the Duke of ania thought 
he might essay something against Grieg ; but, though sick and infirm, the 
latter soon collected all his ships, and the blockade was resumed more 
strictly than ever; but, unbappily, his illness terminated in a violent 
fever, and, on the 26th of that month, the brave admiral expired, in the 
fifty-third year of hie age, on board of his flag-ship the Rotislaw, to the 
great sorrow of every officer and seaman in the fleet, where, by his bra- 
very, justice, generosity, and goodness of heart, he had i won for 
himself the honourable title of the Father of the Russian Navy. 

The tidings of his death were .he signal for a general mourning at St. 
Petersburg ; and, while Admiral Spiritoff assumed the command of the 
fleet, the Empress ordered the funeral of her favourite officer to be con- 
ducted with a pomp, solemnity, and magnificence never before witnessed 


in Russia. 
Some days before it, 
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The funeral took place on the 5th of December. 
the body lay on a state bed in the hall ofthe Admiralty, which was b 
with black cloth ; while the doors were festooned with white crape, 
the vast apartment was lighted with silver Justres. Under a canopy of 
crape, the body was placed on three small arches, dressed in fall wollen, 
the head being encircled with a wreath of laurel. At its foot stood an 
urn, adorned with silver anchors and streamers, inecribed— 


“S. G. Nat. d. 30 Nov. 1735--obit d. 15 Oct., 1788.” 


The coffia stood on six feet of massy silver. It was covered with black 
velvet, lined with white satin ; the handles and fringes were of pure sil- 
ver, and the pillows of blonde lace. On three tabourettes of crimson and 

old lay his five orders of knighthood—one of them the St. George’s 

ross, mutilated by a shot % the Archipelago—and around were 
twelve pedestals, covered with crape and flowers, bearing twelve gigan- 
tic candles, At the head of the bed hung all bis flags ; and two staff offi- 
cers and six marine captain: were constantly beside it until the day of 
interment, when Lieutenant the Baron Vanden Pahlen pronounced a 
high eulogy in honour of the brave deceased. 

The cannon of the ramparts and the fleet fired wievie ante during the 
procession from the Admiralty to the Cathedral of St. Catharine, through 
streets lined by the troops. The funeral pageant was very magnificent 
and impressive, 

Swartzenhoup’s dragoons, with regen lowered ; the grenadiers of 
the Empress, with arms reversed ; the public schools of the capital ; the 
clergy of the Greek Church ; General Lehman, of the marine artillcry, 
and two marshals bearing Greig’s admiral’s-staff and five orders of 
knighthood; eighteen staf officers, and three bearing naval standards, 
preceded the body, which was borne on a bier drawn by six horses, led 
by six bombardiers, and attended by twelve captains of ships, followed 
their coxswains. Then came General Wrangel, Governor of the city, wit 
the nobles, citizens, the marshals with their staves, and a regiment of in- 
fantry with arms reversed, and its band playing one of those pve dead 
marches which are so peculiar to Russia. So, with a band of choristers 
preceding it, and amid the tolling of the bells, the remains of Admiral 
Greig were conveyed to the Great Cathedral, and there lowered into their 
last resting place, amid three discharges of cannon and musketry from 
the ramparts, the troops, and the fleet, where he was 80 well beloved and 
so much lamented. 

Every officer who attended had a gold ring presented to him by Catharine 
IL, with the Admiral’s name and the day of his death engraved upon it ; 
and a maguificent monument has since been erected to mark the place 
where he lies—a man “no less illustrious for his naval skill, than for 
piety, benevolence, and every private virtue.” 

His estate in Livonia is still in possession of his descendants. 





WILD AND TAME. 

The Lady Albinia would think of it. 

She was a stately lady, of a bilious temperament, and disliked precipi- 
tation. And if she had required a week to reflect whether she might 
suffer Mr. Lamplugh to be presented to her without compromising ter 
social dignity, she might surely take a longer time to decide on the offer 
of the band and heart of the same Mr. Lamplugh, now lying (in writing) 
before her. True, she had laboured very hard for this result, and had 
displayed as much cleverness in her tactics as a general besieging a for- 
tress ; yet she was fully aware that she wascalled on for a supreme effort 
of condescension should she accept it. For, though Mr. Lamplugh was 
wealthy, while Lady Albinia starved aristocratically on casual help from 
her friends ; and though he was the very ideal of a magnificent-looking 
man in his prime, while she in her virgin forty years had withered rather 
than ripened ; yetshe was of the peerage, and Mr. Lamplugh was a com- 
moner of low birth, whose antecedents were not particularly favourable 
even in the eyes of commoners themselves. His father had been in some 
horrid trade—of course the Lady Albinia did not know what ; and he him- 
self had been a merchant somewhere in Jamaica, or the Bermudas, or 
Madeira, or Russia, my dear. And when there—wherever that might be 
—he had married some dreadful creatare, black most likely, aud perhaps 
with a large bore through her under lip, or a piece of wood in her ears, 
or with a nose ring or flattened head, like the monsters one sees in ency- 
clopedias. And this creature had died, thank goodness! and left a fami 
—Lady Albinia wondered if they were black with woolly hair-—which 
family Mr. Lamplugh pradently kept in the country, away from civilised 
life, and which was confessedly a great drawback to bis fine fortane and 
handsome face. But'as the Lady Albioia had a decided turn for educa- 
tion, and held strong notions of discipline, the children were not such an 
obstacle to her. They would be occasions for the exercise of her abili- 
ties more than hindrances to her life, and she rather congratulated her- 
self than otherwise on the opportunity of showing to the world what she 
could do in the way of method and training. 

So, allowing herself to subside into the easy chair, she sat and balanced 
the two sides of the questicn, until she herself wondered if the seale 
would ever turn. 

What could Mr. Lamplugh, that handsome man of fortune, see in the 
Lady Albinia to tempt him to brave the shame of rejection, or the very 
indefinite good of acceptance? A tall thin spinster of forty and upwards, 
with an aristocratic nose and a pair of sharp brown eyes, a mouth that 
was a simple line, the merest indication of lips, and a figure which not 
all the art of the er could pad into the semblance of plumpnese 
—what was there in this very uncomfortable and uncompromising lady 
to lure Mr. Lamplagh into the bondage of matrimony again? It could 
not be her fortune, it could not be her beauty, for she bad neither; and 
ber temper was acid and her mind a blank. Perhaps it was her title, 
which sounded pleasantly to the ears of the ambitious commoner, anxious 
to reap social state from his golden seed ; perbaps it was her aristocratic 
connections, which would help on his own children to distinction. Per- 
haps he wanted a mother for Daisy, his eldest girl, who would put ber into 
a moral straight-waistcoat, and cramp her growth. Lady Albinia was 
allowed by all who knew her, to be one of the most admirable correctives 
to an overflush of youth. Perhaps he had been captivated by her atten- 
tions ; for Mr, Lamplugh was one of those weak men who are caught by 
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woman’s flattery sooner than by her love. And Lady Albinia had eer- 
tainly pth mee flattered the handsome merchant to an extent that 
might have turned # stronger brain than his, if a stronger brain could 
have worshipped Debrett as much as he did. Whatever its nature, the 
secret feeling which prompted Mr. Lamplugh to make this offer was one 
not easy even for himself to define. He had said nothing to bis children, 
neither had he consulted with his most intimate friend: dreading the 
“ why?” to which he would have been puzzled to fit an answering “ be- 

” 


Lady Albinia pondered and reflected on this important matter. She 
looked round her little room. It was very pretty, and quite correctly 
farnished ; but all was gift or loan—not an honest inch of independent 

perty was there. Her very dress, so perfect in ite arrangement, had 

wh given ; and the needlefu! of Berlin wool with which she caricatured 
@ rose-leaf bad been given also. She had bret twenty pounds in ber purse 
at this moment to pay her man and her maid, and to feed them all until 
the next loan or gift should come, Heaven knew whence, and thie twenty 
pounds she had received yesterday from one of her titled friends. Her 
whole life, with all its social circumstances, was mere pauperism; and 
while she was cited asthe pattern of good breeding, the recognised critic 
and ex t of manners and proprieties, she was liable at ~ moment 
to fall from her honourable height, and show the world on what sandy 
foundations the temple of her fame had been built. 

The Lady Albinia settled the diamond ring which she had been screw- 

over the joint of her marriage finger until that member was chafed 

i angry, and opening her dainty desk, began a note whicl graciously 

Mr. Lamplugh’s offer—though still in a dignified manner—and 

which promised ail maternal cares to his sweet motherless children. She 

had taken two hours to reflect. A new silk gown would have cost a longer 
time to choose. ’ 

Mr. Lamplugh called the next morning. He kissed her hand, and de- 
elared that he was the happiest of men. Not that he looked co, except- 

on the principle that extremes meet, and that when men are in the 
ht of rapture it is a they should look in the oe of de- 
. Bat y Albinia not pay much attention to his looks. She 
was thinking of the settlements. 

They married. Albinia patronised the service and the clergy- 
man ; and Mr. Lamplugb, in spite of his fine person and noble carriage, 
looked inexpressibly humble. And then they set off for the country house 
where the four Lamplugh ebildren lived, intending to reach it about a 
week or ten days after their marriage. 

This country house, ealled Todcroft, was in the wildest of the lake 
district. Ambleside was Belgravia, and Keswick a very Paris, compared 
to the primitive ar: the wild solitude, the unbroken seclusion, of 
Todcroft. It stood in the midst of a wood, far away from every other hu- 
man habitation, out of the high road, which was on the opposite side of 
the lake, and about eight miles from the nearest town—which, when 
reached, boasted nothing more luxurious than country clogs soled with 
wood and shod with irom, and round felt hats. The lake and the bold 
cliffs, the mountains and their ragged the woods, birds, wild flow- 
ers, and the eternal Heavens with the magnificent cloud scenery of moun- 
tainous districts, were all the eye had to rest on. Of civilised life not a 
trace, unless a chance peasant clad in fustian, sheep dogs barking on the 

hills, and herds of half-wild cattle, might rank as evidences of civilisa- 


tion. 

Lady Albinia was obliged to admire the gloriousscenery as they droned 

on, this last day of their wedding journey. But she admired it under a 

erpetual protest in favour of the Alps and the Pyrenees, eopenit Ne 
fer raced for confirmation of her taste, which, as Mr. Lamplugh had 
never made the Grand Tour, had a wonderfully eres eanek on him, 
especially when she added, “‘ Oh dear, how stupidof me! One isso much 
accustomed to men of the world who have travelled through Europe, that 
one forgets when others have not the same advantages.” 

As they drove on, by the side of the lake now, beneath the crags and 
woods overhanging the byroad that led to Todcroft, they noticed gar- 
lands of wild flowers, heaths, and feras, festooned across the road, while 
large bunches of foxglove, mixed with the violet-coloured seeding grass, 
were gathered into bouquets by the way-side. 

” tis this? An attempt at rejoicing by your people?” asked the 
Lady Albinia, pointing with her daintily gloved hand, shaded by the 
finest lace, and manacled at the wrist with gold and rubies. 

“ The children’s welcome to their new mamma,’’ said Mr. Lamplugh 
with a little emotioa in his voice ; for he was not an unaffectionate father. 

“ How v primitive!’ said Lady Albinia, with a small, laugh. 
“* Quite gipsy art, I deciare! We must teach them some ing better, Mr. 
Lamplugh ; when we get them out of this dreadful place.’? And she 
shuddered ; although the summer sun was shining bright from the deep 
blue sky, and the grass and leaves looked golden in the light. 

“Upon my soul that is very pretty !”’ cried Mr. Lamplugh, startled out 
of his thraldrom for a moment, as they passed a pyramid of which silver 
bindweed and broad-leaved fern were the base ; the graceful maiden’s 
hair with blue-bells jingling on the summit. 

“T hate wild flowers,” said Lady Albinia, coldly. 

“Tam afraid you will not find my children agree with you in this,” 
said Mr. Lamplugh, turning his bright blue eyes on her with a cheery 
look, that seemed to ask her to be good-humoured and genial. But, his 
full loose lips grew weak and timid, and their smile faded gradually away 
beneath the pos look of his bride. 

“ We shall see, Mr. Lamplugh,” returned Lady Albinia, more coldly 
than before. “Iam quite prepared for the struggle. On more impor- 
tant points than a love of wild flowers, too! Your children require 
powet ae and discipline ; and shall have both.”” And she looked capable 
of keeping her word. 

While she spoke, they turned in at the gate leading into the Todcroft 
grounds, where the lodgekeeper and his wife stood, cap in Itand, bowing 
and curtseying. Mr. Lamplugh smiled and waved his hand, calling to 
them by their names, as he asked after the pigsand the bairus quite natu- 
rally and unaffectedly. 

‘* A little cordiality does no harm,’”’ he remarked good-humouredly. 

“ You think not, Mr. Lamplugh? I fear that is rather a dangerous and 
democratic sentiment.” Lady Albinia said it with the air of a preacher 
eonfuting an atheist. 

Before lie had time to answer, the carriage drove up to the hali-door. 
On the steps, stood four young figures : the eldest a girl of about eighteen 
or nineteen, with her three young brothers. In a badly ironed printed 
gown, far too short and scanty for the mode, the waist very short, and 
the boddice exceedingly clumsy : in thick-soled shoes, which ehe yet con- 
sidered dress (the shoemaker of the little towa called them dancing 
panes) : with long black hair hanging to her waist in ringlets, and which 

ed as if it had never been cut or turned up: there was not a fashion 
about Daisy that was not essentially and wholly incorrect. And yet she 
was beautiful enough to have gained pardon for even a more eecentric 
eestume. Large full eyes, dark as the night and bright as its stars, a 
pale olive-coloured complexion, with a flood of brilliant crimson on ber 
cheeks, a wide and handsome mouth, broader in the lips and more flexible 
than Anglo-Saxon mouths ; teeth that were like little pearls, small, re- 
gular, and white—a broad forehead, and a face that was one flush of 
youth and joy, one laugh of gladness, one bright gleam of innocence and 
re all over ; a load voice; but clear and cheery, welcoming the 

new mamma frankly, and crying out “ Dear, dear papa!” as the large 
but well-formed hands unloosed themselves from the little brothers to 
elasp round bis neck. Such a being might have struck an open way at 
once to the heart of auy woman not mummified by the world ; but she 
a no charm in the Lady Albinia, who was mummified by the 
My lady only thought her wild and untatored, and sadly lacking man- 
mers. The three young boys were somewhat like their sister. All had 
long black hair falling on their shoulders, bright wild eyes, wide lips that 


‘always smiled—all were dark in skin, loud and clear in voice, free in ac- | h 


tion : all looked foreign, though it would have taken a ethnologist 
to say of what race they were. The garden was a wilderness of flowers 
and shrubs. Rhododendrons, roses, azaleas, laurels, all interlaced among 
each other, while the flower beds were a mass of blossoms without order 
or division. For the first few momenta, as she sat there in her London 

’ in her London fashions, all that the Lady Albinia saw 
‘was a mass of green leaves and crimson flowers, streaming hair. roving 
eyes, loud voicee, and an air of energy and freedom, and unchecked life 
about every thing ee oe inanimate, from the tangled shrubberies to 


the big aoe merrily. 

“ Good heavens, they are gipsies!”’ thought the katy Albinia, shud- 
dering, and pressing her scented pocket-handkerchief, eavy with em- 
broidery,againet her lips. For she felt almost faint. 

Who or what they were, or rather who had been their mother, or what 
the history of her life, she never rightly understood—Mr. Lamplugh would 
never speak of his first wife. It was the one sole subject on which he 
showed any spirit, or in which he dared to oppose her. She could only 
— that the picture of a beautifal girl in b costume, standing with 

head across the neck of a white horse, which bung up in Daisy’s room, 
was Daisy’s mother. Partly because of the likeness to Dairy’ and the boys, 
and partly because of the wild flowers always fresh uel the frame, so 


this was eome absurd manifestation of savage affection, in which suppo- 
sition she was ectly correct. That young Bedouin girl had been the 


those four children. Rather a contrast this passionate tale of love and 
beauty, and the wild nature pining under the restraints of eivilisation, to 
the thorough-bred lady of London society, marrying for money and a 
settlement. 

The Lamplugh children had lived the wildest of livesat Todcroft. Out 
all day long, and sometimes half the summer nights ; living in the woods, 
and on the fells, and on the lake; Daisy always with her brothers, the 
boldest rider and the hardest mountaineer of them all; their food mostly 
bread, milk, and a mess which not every lady in her own right has heard 
of, called porridge, with very little meat, and vast quantities of fruit and 
vegetables ; scorning all sorts of conventionalities, though the soul of po- 
liteness to each other and to all the world, because considerate and unsel- 
fish ; dressing in the most primitive fashion—Daisy without stays in a 
round felt bat, thick boots, short petticoats, and very rarely gloves. The 
boys in anything that came first to hand, quick aud elever, but clever in 
odd out-of the way things—clever in natural history, in betany, in bio- 
grapby, and in all artistic tastes ; singing beautifully though untaught, 
but clear and true as wood-birds, and drawing with exceeding grace and 
feeling, but knowing nothing of grammar, nor of classics, nor of arithme- 
tic. Daisy unable to work as well as a charity-sehool girl ; but knowing 
the names of every flower on the fells and fields, and the habits of every 
English bird north of the Tyne. They had all the elements of vagabonds 
oe artists in them, but not a grain of the stuff that makes up society. 
They were beings to be loved, but woe to the daring woman who should 
attempt to “ introduce them. They were most repugnant to the feelings 
of the Lady Albinia ; but she comforted herself by saying that she would 
svon alter all this. 

Daisy was her point of attack. But Daisy was hard to fight, and harder 
to conquer. Good temper that never failed ; laughter answering back 
reproof, because not understanding it as reproof; a wild, free love that 
could not accept slights or hints, and that kissed away the vinegar even 
from Lady Albinia’s lips ; all this made the instruction and the chastise- 
ment of Daisy a difficult matter, even to a person of the Lady Albinia’s 
judgment and experience. Why might she not wander out on the fells 
with her brothers and Charley Musgrave, their tutor—who, by the way, 
was as true a Bedouin as themselves? Because the world did not ap- 
prove of it, But, there was no world here, and what did it signify to her, 
even if there had been? She did not interfere with the world—why, then, 
should the world interfere with her? Why must she wear stays, when 
they hurt her, and shoes too small for her feet, and too thin for the rocks? 
Was it not very foolish to give herself a pain in her side and chest, and 
to get her feet wet, besides cutting them with shingles? That was not 
wise, surely, no more than wearing silk gowns that trailed in the mud, 
and caught in the ling and the crags, and were spoiled by the rain and 
the bogs. Why must she turn up her hair? Because she looked like a 
great girl? But who saw her excepting her brothers and Charley Mue- 
grave, who was like a brother? It was much less trouble to let it hang 

own naturally. But if mamma liked, it should be turned up; she did 
not much care about it. Which was one point gained, thought the Lady 
Albinia, grimly. 

To make Daisy wear gloves and fine bonnets, and lustrous gowns, or 
drive out in the carriage like a lady, or submit to be dressed by a maid, 
or to make her give up her Bedouin habits of roving about the moun- 
tains, or to impress her with a sense of her guilt in wearing a wide-awake 
hat, and in rowing out on the lake into long past midnight—to civilise 
or tame her, in short, was beyond Lady Albinia; she might as well have 
talked politics to Daisy’s mother the Arab. Daisy stared, looked bewil- 
dered, perhaps would burst into a wild laagh, run up to her stepmother, 
kiss her gaily, and then rush out of the house and up the mountain like 
a goat. Lady Albinia’s own maid, one of the finest of that class of fine 
ladies, said that “ Miss Lamplugh was quite wicked to forget Providence, 
who had placed her in such a high station; and she made bold to speak 
a ladyship about it,’ tears coming into her virtuous eyes as she 
80. 

Lady Albinia had a choice of action: either to leave the Lamplugh 
children ignominiously to their mountains and their fox-gloves, ignoring 
them for ever after; or to take them by a coup-de-main to London ; tura 
off Charley Musgrave, and begin to mould them in good earnest into 
eon Sy exquisites, Mr. Lamplugh consented, when she consulted 
him—if her haughty wishes, cartly expressed, could be called a consul- 
tation—and he agreed to her plans, saying also, “ that Daisy was far too 
wild; and that indeed they aid all need taming down sadly.” When the 
children surrounded him, in an uproar of waving arms and passionate 
voices, and big eyes fall of tears and lightning, he said, “ No, no, my 
dears, you shall remain here ; you shall not go to London.”” Which had 
the good effect of pacifying both parties. 

Charley Masgrave was the Lady Albinia’s pet aversion. It was he 
who led the way over the steepest crags, and who taught them that un- 
feeling indifference to pain and accidents, which horrified the Lady Albi- 
nia inexpressibly. When the eldest boy, Selim, fell and cut his forehead, 
Charley Musgrave bathed and bound it up, heartless fellow! joking all 
the time, and telling the child to be sure not to cry, for it would soon be 
well again. Such an example to the rest. What would they become, if 
that dreadful pouns man remained with them? He was more moved 
though, wken Daisy cut her hand with the garden shears. Indeed Lady 
Albinia thought he would have fainted ; though Daisy was so unladylike 
as to laugh, and to say she was no worse, while the blood was streaming 
over her short white frock. But, Lady Albinia had sharp eyes, and saw 
more plainly than most people what blushes and paleness meant. Daisy 
and Charley Musgrave were put under mental arrest after this, and the 
lady’s vigilance over her prisoners never relaxed. 

Lady Albinia expressed her wish one day that Daisy should be “ pre- 
sented,’”’ At first Daisy did not quite understand her ; when the fact was 
made clear to her, she said not a word ; but with the bound of a wounded 
panther, rushed into her father’s study, standing before him flushed, and 
bathed in passionate tears. 

“ Why, Daisy! what is the matter?”’ exclaimed Mr. Lamplugh, wak- 
ing out of a half-doze in something like terror at the storm cf passion that 
burst before him. 

b “Oh, papa! papa! Mamma says I am to be presented,’ sobbed 
aisy. 

“Well, my dear, what then?” said Mr. Lamplugh: pleasantly, poor 
man, smiling feebly. 

“ Oh, papa! You promised I should not go te London—you know you 
did. You said I should not leave Todcroft.”’ 
if : Hash, my dear; not quite so loud, But if it is good for you, 

aley ! 

“ Tt can’t be good for any one, papa—that horrible London—where I 
am to be dr up. like one of those travelling monkeys we have seen 
here, in feathers and a train.” 

“ Your mamma is right, Daisy,” said Mr. Lamplugh, with a sigh ; “you 
are a savage--a true Bedouin.” 

“I am what my darling mother was, papa, and what I always wiil re- 
main,” cried Daisy. 

“Heaven belp me!” groaned Mr. Lamplugh. “ What a life is mine! 
I, aquiet man, loving ease above all things, to be the battle-ground be- 
tween an Arab child and the Lady Albinia.” 

And he certainly was to be pitied. 


tional atmosphere was just as hateful to her as her stiffness and suppree- 
sion was foreign to it ; though not so hurtful. To the children, the chief 
arm done, was the sense of guilt taught them. They, who had never 
heard of evil, now fownd that every action of their lives was wrong, and 
wasted many an hour in tearful perplexity between good and evil, which 
had all the effect of real sinfulness upon them. Daisy who had been as free 
as the winds of heaven, was now followed and watched like a criminal. 
A strange air of suspicion and wrovg was cast around her when she was 
with Charley Musgrave ; an atmosphere of glances, whispers, inuendoes, 
hints, that she could not understand, and that irritated rather than eon- 
trolled her. Altogether it was a miserable household. 

Unhappiness threw Charley and Daisey more than ever together; for 
he too was wretched. An unfettered nature like his could not find mach 
nurture beneath the shadow of Lady Albinia; and, as it never occurred 
to him to leave the family, he remained and suffered with the rest. By 
being thrown thus mournfully together, no longer in the innocent freedom 
of their former life, thoughts and feelings which would not have ripened 
yet had they lived as ot old sprang up into quick maturity; so, Lady 
Albinia hastened the cehaantephe she wanted to avert. Daisy and Char- 


ley Musgrave found out one day that they loved each other, yet not as 
brother and sitter. Hitherto they had lived in the belief that they loved 
as brother and sister. 

Lady Albinia was horror-struck. Her step-child engaged to a worth- 





less tutor—a man, half artist, half teacher, who had actually to work for 


So they all were; Lady Albinia with the rest. For, this uneonven- he 





that it looked framed in flowers—the gilt entirely hidden—while a large his living! It could never be. She flatly told Mr. Lamplugh so, and he 
bouquet was always on the table beneath. Lady Albinia supposed that shrugged his shoulders in despair, and said deoponding!y tb 


at he would 
not interfere. So, he went up to London suddenly, leaving bis aristocra- 


tic wife and his wild household to fight out the fight by themselves, The 


perf 
English merchant’s wife; the white horse had carried her through the | lady was left aclear stage now. Mistress of the family without even 
desert to die worn out, on reaching Bagdad, where she herself died, of | the pooming coutroul of her husband, she would soon make matters 
remorse and restraint as much as of disease, after having given birth to’ conform to 


er ideas. She would try, at any rate. The morning after 
Mr. Lamplugh went away, she called Charley Musgrave into her room 
Charley came in, in his old lounging, careless way, thinking more of a 
linnet’s nest he had found, and wanted to show Daisy, than of the Lady 
Albinia. 

“ Mr. Musgrave,” began the lady stiffly, but with all ber renowned po- 
liteness. “Tam sorry to be obliged to trouble you with a few unpleasant 
words,” 

Charley Musgrave looked up frankly. “ Well, Lady Albinia, what is 
it?” 


“You must be aware, Mr. Musgrave, ‘that your proposals for Miss 
Lamplugh cannot meet with my approbation,” said the Lady Albinia 
playing with her diamond ring, with her finger and thumb hooked to. 
gether, like a beak. 

“ Why not, my lady ?”’ he asked, his cheeks rather flushed now. 

“Oh, Mr. Musgrave, we need not go into detail. It is quite enough to 
say, generally, that the connection would be undesirable, and that I posi- 
tively refuse my consent. Most gentlemen would be satisfied with 
this answer.” 

“ But, Lady Albinia,’”’ urged Charley, “ when a man’s prospects, and 
every hope of happiness, are to be blighted, it is but fair to tell him why, 
To say that the connection is undesirable is very vague. Have you 
— more definite to urge against me—my habits, character, prin- 
ciples 

“ Nothing decidedly immoral, Mr. Musgrave; much that I entirely 
disapprove of.” 

“ As what, my lady ?” 

“Oh! Your freedom, wildness, and—as I consider it—vulgarity. | 
have always deplored your influence in this household—I confess it frank- 
ly—and now I firmly oppose this engagement. Granting that my ideas 
of good breeding are unnecessarily high for Mr. Lamplugh’s children, 
yet still Mr. Musgrave, your fortune, your worldly position, would be a 
sufficient barrier.”’ 

“ Bat if Daisy does not object to my poverty ?” 

“ Mise Lamplugh must be guided and controlled.” 

“ And if she will not, Lady Albinia?” 

“ Mr. Musgrave, she shall.” 

“Ts it then, open war ?” 

“ No, Mr. Musgrave it is simply a negative warfare. Ido not conde- 
scend to war with tutors and children ;” and the Lady Albinia seated 
herself with ineffable disdain. “Of course, Mr. Musgrave,” she added 
after a moment’s silence, during which Charley had been doing strict 
battle with his passionate impulse to defy her to her faee, ‘“ will con- 
sider this conversation as a sufficient dismissal from your place as tutor to 
the Master Lamplughs”’ 

He bowed. Poor fellow, he dared not trust his voice now. 

“ And—it is best to be candid at once—I must forbid any attempt at 
communication between you and Miss Lamplagh. No letters, messages, 
interviews—nothing. You must forget each other, without a thought of 
renewing this absurd affair.” 

“That, Lady Albinia, I cannot promise. On the eontrary, I must 
hold such communication with Daisy as I can, and as she will grant.” 

“Then, Mr. Musgrave, I must take my own measure,” 

“ As you will, my lady ; I must overcome them.” 

“ Do you threaten me, sir?” 

“No, Lady Albinia, I only warn you. You may attempt to separate, 
but you will never succeed in separating, Daisy and myself. I will find 
her wherever she may be hidden, and she will be my wife in spite of all 
your opposition. DoI not know her, and can I not trust her. You are 
beating yourself against a rock! Daisy’s truth and my love will 
never yield!” With these words Charley Musgrave bowed and walked 
out of the room, 

“We shall see!”’ said Lady Albinia, with a peculiar flame in her 
sharp, brown eyes. ‘ I do not think I shall be outwitted by a reckless 
boy and girl.” Tears, vows, prayers, all were unheeded; Charley Mus 
grave must go. The aristocratic Fate had cut the thread of love, and 
there was no way of help. Daisy’s indignation, fierce and savage as her 
love was deep, was of no avail. She besought Charley to marry her in 
the face of her enemies, and to allow them no passing moment of triumph. 
But the tutor had a little more knowledge of the “ proprieties,”’ and told 
her to wait and be hopeful. Charley Musgrave went away, and poor 
Daisy was left shipwrecked and alone. 

Lady Albinia followed up this blow by taking Daisy and the boys to 
London. She and her servants had hard work to keep them all together 
on the road, for they made desperate attempts to escape, and had to be 
watched like wild birds newly caught. Lady Albinia was twice threat- 
ened with arrest by policemen with tender hearts, who eould not believe 
that she had law or right on her side when they saw the distress of her 
poor prisoners; but her aristocratic nose and perfect manners bore her 
~~ all such difficulties, and she arrived in London safely with her 
charge. 

In London, Lady Albinia was the Macgregor with his foot upon his 
native heath. She was absolute. Not even the ghost of marital author- 
ity disturbed her on her throne. The children were well watched ; and, 
in such a wilderness as London, had but little chance against natives ; to 
whom the perplexing streets were as familiar, as the wild-flowers on the 
mountains were to them. They had only to submit ; which they did like 
tigers ina net: talking Arabic among themselves, and weeping tuch 
passionate tears as might have moved a heart of stone. But a fash- 
ionable heart is a very good imitation of stone, when the necessity o! ap- 
pearances is brought into action. _ sa 

Daisy was tortured. A French staymaker was called in to imprison 
her figure in a whalebone pillory ; then a French dressmaker was called 
in, and Daisy stumbled over her trajling gowns, and tore her lace flowers 
at every step. Her feet were thrust into narrow-soled boots, and in & 
short time she had corns; which, besides paining her very much, inex- 
pressibly disgusted her. Her hands were coaxed into gloves which left a 
deep red mark round her wrists ; and she was not allowed to walk—only 
to drive out in an open carriage with her stepmother. Charley Mus- 
grave’s letters were intercepted ; the sharp brown eyes read them first, 
and then the beak-like fingers burnt them in the fire ; so, as Daisy was 
too innocent to know of post-offices and false addresses, and could not 
have managed a clandestine correspondence, even if she had known bow, 
she could do nothing but hope and wonder, and love and trust. She knew 
that Charley was faithful, she said, and she believed in him as passion- 
ately as she had mourned for him. ag . 

But the poor child began to fade. She had a fixed pain in her side, 4 
feverish flush on her eheek, a cough, and a wild wondering look in her 
bright eyes, that reminded Mr. Lamplugh of the young mother who had 
died ten years ago, in his arms. She was weaker toe ; and her old rest- 
less energy was quite subdued. All she did, was to sit by the windows 
looking into the park : tears filling up her hollow eyes, and her trembling 
lips repeating low songs in Arabic—all about the eaptive and his love— 
and the desert and sweet liberty. 2 ‘ a 

Mr. Lamplugh, frightened into manhood by the sight of his pride an F 
darling drooping at his feet, sent for the family physician ; luckily a oer) 
skilful man. A glanee at the Bedouin child told him the whole secret © 
her malady. She was dying, he said bluntly, ofrestraint. She must £0 
back to Toderoft, to her wild life of freedom again, if they wished to save 

r 


“ And, oh, papa!” sobbed Daisy, clasping her thin hands together. 
“Give me back my brothers and Charley again |” : _ 

“ Aye,” said the doctor. ‘ Miss Daisy had better be married to Cc . 
ley, I think, and the young gentlemen had better go back to their 0 r 
home too. You see, Mr. Lamplugh, blood is stronger than breeding. 8° a 
Lady Albinia would searcel fave tamed these Arab natures, if she ba 
them from the cradle. She had better give up the attempt, as it is. You 
want generations, not individuals, for educational successes. Let Lady 
Albinia adopt some Saxon child, if ehe wants to prove some Saxon theory 
The only trath she will prove with these children, is, that Bedouins — ‘ 
make good followers of fashion, and that nature is stronger than the art! 
fivial rules and restraints of society.” 

The doctor’s advice was followed, and the treatment succeeded. 
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is not uncommon to hear people speak of the House of Lords a5 @ 
rm ‘al men almost wholly sed! ae sade with the commercial and — 
sional interests of the kingdom. But those who do so forget the = howd 
rtant fact that with the exception of a few families of Hormen e Bow 
on, who came over with the Conqueror, such as the Vernems B A 
ards, the Talbots, Sackvilles, Cliffords, and Berkeleys, a very hay.’ > 
portion of the founders of existing } pres on rese from the _ * 90 fas 
mon everyday life, as merchants an respectable tradesmen. 
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ry "7 oe | 
from regard tter of disgrace, we are happy to state | aceordingly directed my attention to this point. After having searched | a three-deeker of the present day was, from the concentration no less 
froma or any beat hy ‘that. many of the present of the | for three days without the slightest t of success attending our ef- | than the weight of her broadsides, fall three times as formidable as @ ves- 
ges are proud of the honourable achievements of their ancestors. | forts, I resolved to adopt another plan ; but accident, or fortune, accom- | sel of the same rate in the times of Nelson and Jervis. Our steamers, too, 
To bring out this point, I mean to lay before my readers some * Scraps plished what no plan could have done. Clambering among the mill-dewed | carried pivot guns of a range and calibre unknown before, so that, alto- 
from the Peerage,” which, doubtless, will be found interesting to many and mossy rocks at the base of the lofty cliff, I had become so dusty that 

ef them ats ’ : ia 45 | it became yay! for me to bathe. — me ky nena A Sane [bath 
: k my fancy, and I at once repa' the fall, which exceeds io 

For example, the Earl of Cornwallis is lineally descended from Thomas strack my y; p 
Cornwallis, formerly @ merchant in Cheapside, and Sheriff of London in height the celebrated fall of the Himalaya; ordinarily oue cannot ap- 











gee. we seemed to dispose of a foree almost irresistible. On the other 
and, * system of fortification had been adopted by Russia which, if not 
absolutely novel, was at any rate carried to an extraordinary degree of 
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1378. The Earl of Coventry is in direct descent from Jon Coventry, or 


de Coventry, mercer, and Lord Mayor of London, in the year 1425 (and | spray or mist that hovers over and around “ the cauldron ;” but at this | 


one of the executors of the celebrated Whittin ton). The ancestor of 
the Earls of Essex was Sir William Capel, Lord Mayor of Lon4on in 1503 ; 
the firat founder of the family of th» Earls of Craven, was @ merchant 
tailor, and Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Elizabeth. The noble 


| 


| 


proach nearer than 100 yards of the falling body of water, owing to the 


time there was a strong breeze blowing up the valley, sweeping aside the 
mist that hitherto had prevented my nearer approach. I was about di- 
vesting myself of my garments, when a gust of wind, stronger than any 
that had preeeded it, exposed to my astonished and joyful sight the long- 


house of Weatworth, Marquis of Rockingham and Earl Fitz-William, was | sought cave. My ablutions were forgottea—I hurried back to my party, 


a certain Samuel Wentworth (also called Fitz-William as being a natural 


| 


and made known the wonderful and fortunate discovery. The rest of the 


son), who was an Alderman of London and Sheriff in 1506. He was one | day was devoted to the preparation of torches ; and on the following morn- 


of the retainers of the uafortunate Cardinal Wolsey, and was kaighted by 
Henry VIIL for his attachment to that prelate whea he was in misfortune. 
He bailt the greater part of the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft in the 
City. Lawrence de Bouvines was a Flemish tradesman, who having 
married the only daughter of a silk mercer at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
came to London in the reign of Elizabeth, and settling down as a mer- 
chant in Thames-street, laid the foundations of the noble house of Radnor. 
The present Karl of Warwick is lineally descended, not from the great 
“ kingmaker” of that name in the reiga of Edward LV., but from a cer- 
tain hamble William Greville, a citizen of London, and “ flower of the 
woolst.plers,” in the time of James L., who was himself the grandson of 
Richard Rich, of the City of London, who executed the office of Sheriff of 
that city in 1441. The Earl of Dartmouth acknowledges as the founder 
of his family a certain Thomas Legge, who was Sheriff of London 
in the eighteenth, and Lord Mayor in the twenty-first and twenty-eighth 
ears of the reign of Elward II. The Barl of Craven in a like manner, 
ooks up to Sir William Craven, Knight and Lord Mayor of London, in 
1611. The grandfather of the first Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh, was 
brought up as an apprentice under the Rowland Hill whom we mention 
below, and by marrying his niece came in for a great portion of his esiate, 
and finally became Lord Mayor of London in the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reiga. William Paget, from whom the Marquis of Anglesey derives his 
blood, was the son of a plain Serjeant-at-Mace, in the City of London. 
Thomas Coventry, the grandson of the John Coventry mentioned above, 
was a member of the Inner Temple, and eventually rose in the law till 
he became keeper of the Great Seal under Charles I. One Thomas Ben- 
nett, a mercer, who served the office of Sheriff of London in 1594, and was 
Lord Mayor in 1603, laid the foundations of the family of the Earls of 
Tankerville, who are lineally descended from him. The ancestor of the 
Earls of Pomfret was Richard Fermor, or Fermour, who having amassed 
@ splendid fortune as a citizen in business at Calais, came to England, suf- 
fered attaint under Henry VIII, and did not recover his property till the 
fourth year of Eiward VI.’s reign. The Earl of Darnley owes the first 
elevation of his family to Jobn Bligh, a London citizen, who was employ- 
ed as agent to the speculations in the Irish estates forfeited in the rebel- 
lion of 1641. ‘ Plain John” Cowper, an Alderman of Bridge Ward, and 
Sheriff in 1551, was the ancestor of the Earls Cowper, of Panshanger. 
The Earl of Romney, too, is descended from another Alderman of Lon- 
don, one Thomas Marsham, a jeweller, in Threadneedle Street, who died 
in 1624. Lord Dacre’s ancestor, Sir Robert Dacres, was banker to Charles 
L., and although he lost £80,000 through the misfortunes of that monarch, 
he left a princely fortune to his descendants. Lord Dormer, too, is de- 
gcended from Sir Michael Dormer, Lord Mayor of London, in 1541, and 
Lord Petre from Sir William Petre, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Lord 
Ward’s ancestor was one William Ward, who made a large fortune as a 
oldsmith in London, and was jeweller to Henrietta, the Queen Consort of 
harles I. Sir Rowland Hill, who was Lord Mayor in the reign of Edward 
VI., was the ancestor of the families of Lord Berwick and Lord Hill, and 
of “ all the Hills of Shropshire.” And perhaps still more wonderful than 
all, the family of Osborne, Duke of Leeds and Marquis of Carmarthen, 
trace up their pedigree to on Edward Osborne, who was apprenticed to 
Sir William Hewitt, an Alderman and piu-maker, living on old London 
Bridge, in the days of Elizabeth, and whose only daughter he gained in mar- 
riage by a romantic adventure, baving saved ber life by jumping into the 
Thames after her. Thomas Osborne, the first Duke of Leeds, it is said, 
showed his strong good sense, by being more proud of the circumstance 
of his ancestor having acquired wealth and station by his honesty and in- 
trepid spirit than he was of any of the subsequent services of his family 
during the civil wars ; and on one occasion he related to King Charles II. 
the whole story of Sir William’s daughter and the brave apprentiee, with 
an air of conscious pride, which did honour to his feelings. Two more 
recent instances of the same kind have occurred in our own day, in the 
elevation of Mr. Alexander Baring, formerly head of the great City house 
of Baring, Brothers, to the peerage, in 1835, by the title of Lord Asbbur- 
ton; and again in the still more recent promotion of Mr. Samuel Jones 
Loyd, the wealthy banker of Lothbury, to the dignity of Lord Over- 
stone. 

As to the legal profession, it is wonderful to observe how many peer- 
ages it bas been awarded with. To this beginning the Earldoms of Ayles- 
ford, Mansfield, Ellenborough, Guildford, Hardwicke, Shaftesbury, Car- 
digan, Clarendon, Bridgewater (now extinct,) Ellesmere, Rosslyn, besides 
other inferior peerages, such as those of Lords Tenterden, Abinger, Wyn- 
ford, Thurlow, Eldon, Cottenbam, and Cowper, owe their ennoblement. 
The first Lord Somers was the son of a plain attorney of the city of 
Worcester, and gained his title from William III. by defending the non- 
juring bishops under James II., and by expounding the measures of that 
unfortunate monarch as virtually amounting to an abdication, at a con- 
ference between the two Houses of Parliament. The Earl of Winchelsea 
and Nottingham confesses that he owes the latter title partly to the abili- 
ties of Christopher Hatton, who began life as a humble student of law, at 
one of the Inns of Court, and was eventually made Lord Chancellor, and 
‘ereated Viscount Hatton by Queen Elizabeth, and partly to Heneage 





ing, after a hasty breakfast, we commenced @r exploration of the cave. 
We had no difficulty in entering it, although we were thoroughly 

drenched by the sheet of water, back of which, protected by shelving rocks, 

was an open space, leading to the cave. I have not language to des¢ribe 

the feeling of awe with which I[ was struck upon entering the portals of 
this grand and glowing structure, made by no mortal hands. All that I 

had read ofin boyish romance, all that a vivid and erratic imagination 

had conceived of a subterranean world was tame and commonplace com- 
pared with this sublimely stupendous work of nature. But to proceed: 
With lighted torches we cautiously commenced our march, admiring the 
giant stalactites that reflected in magnificent rays the light from our 

torches. We had proceeded but a short distance, when we observed what 
appeared to be a trail, worn in the rock. We at once decided to follow 
it. We had followed it but a short distance, when, passing through a bed 
of dust, we discovered Indian tracks, recently formed. We at first were 
startled at this discovery, but after a little reflection, we decided that in 
such a place tragks would remain apparently fresh for years--and then, 
after our fears had subsided, we were encouraged with the idea that the 
tracks would faeilitate our exploration. We were correct in our suppo- 
sition, for had we not followed the trail made by the Indians, we would 
have been left in more than Egyptian darkness. But I anticipate—ac- 
cordingly, we followed on, cheered by the hope of soun emerging into the 
broad glare of day. Of one thing we were assured—namely, that there 
was an inlet as well as an outlet, for a strong current of air was meeting 
us, and our torches burned bright and rapidly——too rapidly, for our stock 
of fat pine was diminishing very fast. I thought of sending Mike back 
for a fresh supply, when, turning a sharp angle of the passage, we met, 
face to face, two tall and manly looking Indians. Language cannot ex- 
press the astonishment and rage that was depicted on their countenances 
upon beholding us, and had it been in their power, we would have been 
doomed to inevitable destruction. But after a while, I ascertained that 
one of them spoke a little Spanish, and with some difficulty I made them 
understand that we had been directed through the mysterious passage by 
the Great Spirit. They then told me in broken Spanish, that we were 
scarcely half way through the pass—that a little further on was an im- 
mense chasm, bnt that it was bridged by logs which we found petrified— 
and that there were other passages that led into lakes and rivers, but 
without any outlet. They said that this pass was only known to their 
tribe and ourselves ; it had been mentioned to Major S——., but had never 
been shown to him; that they were the great medicine men of their tribe, 
and were returning from a visit to the white tribe at the eastern end of 
the pass. They then gave us some of their torches—bid us good bye, and 
departed. We congratulated each other on our good fortune, and con- 
tinued our march in high spirits. We found the chasm a yawning abyss, 
into which had been thrown many victims of savage cruelty, for at the 
bottom, by the aid of a torch thrown down, we discovered the bones of 
many human frames. We found nothing more to obstruct our passage 
except a few massive boulders, which we however passed, and on the 
morning of the fourth day we entered the village of the white Indians. 





THE TRUTHFULNESS OF RUSSIA. 

The language of the Russian Government in its proclamations to the 
people, its orders of the day, and its official journals, afford an amusing, 
though not a veracious or instructive commentary, on the course of events. 
We find the journal of St. Petersburgh, published on the 20th inst., taunt- 
ing the Allied Powers with exploits directed only against defenceless 
towns and trading ships though it could hardly have been unknown in 
the Russian capital that the great fortress of Bomarsund had eapitulated 
four or five days before that date, that the united flags of France and 
England were floating on the Aland Island, and that 2,300 Russian pri- 
soners were at that moment on their way to Sheerness and Brest. An 
order of the day read to the garrison of Odessa on the 13th is even more 
extraordinary than this omission, for it asserts (just like Lord Clanricarde 
and Mr. Layard) that the Russian troops have only been withdrawn from 
the Principalities to march to the post of danger, and that Austria, the 
ancient ally of His Majesty the Czar, has undertaken in the meantime “to 
protect these provinces against an invasion by the Turks.” It should, 
however, have been added, that this “invasion by the Turks” of the 
Sultan’s own dominions had not been effectually prevented, since Omar 
Pasha has already crossed the Danube with his army, and is acting in 
close concert with the Austrian commanders. But the Russian Govern- 
ment itself has not always given the same account of its position. Our 
readers have just seen the language addressed to the troops at Odessa ; 
let them compare it with the foliowing paragraph in the Journal of St. 
Petersburg in which the whole blame of the retreat is thrown without 
reserve on that ancient ally of the Czar, the Austrian Cabinet. 

“ The Imperial Government,”’ says the Imperial journal, “ had a right 
to hope that the moderation of its actions and the sincerity of its inten- 
tions would be appreciated by the Cabinet of Vienna. In this persuasion 
it acted from the beginuing of this crisis. The attitude assumed by Aus- 
tria of late, by rendering untenable to our armies a strategical position 


perfeetion. Its character involved some return to the usages of more an- 
cient times. Reliance was again placed on the height and — of 
stone walls and bastions ; foundations of living rock were surmoan by 
enormous blocks of granite, and tier over tier of heavy artillery menaced 
instant destruction from behind the impregnable rampart of stone. Now, 
which of these two systems was to prevail—-the new walls or the new 
shot—-the defence or the attaek—the floating battery or the granite fort ? 
The result involved the solution of two distinct questions ; first, whether 
fortifications of this description were destructible at all ; and next, wheth- 
er, if they were destructible, a ship could withstand the fire of their guns 
long enough to destroy them with her own? 

Witbout venturing to say that these points have been yet decided, we 
do think that evidence of a character at least partially conclusive has 
been furnished by the recent capture of the Russian forts at Bomarsand. 
The offensive and defensive systems were here fairly pitted against each 
other. Bomarsund was a fortified place of the first order--not, of course, 
as extensive or as formidable as Cronstadt or Sebastopol, but differing 
from these strongholds in size only, and constructed in all respects upon 
the principles we have been describing ;—in fact, the works were some of 
the most recent erected by the Russian Government. There was a prin- 
cipal fort, and two smaller ones, mounting in the whole, we believe, 
nearly 200 guns. For the attack we had all the resources of the combined 
fleets in the Baltic, but the means actually employed were very limited. 
{n the communications of our own correspondent they are circumstantial- 
ly specified as follows :—1st, 100 Chasseurs (Artillery), with three mortars 
and three field-pieces, and 600 Riflemen ; 2d, 100 British sailors and 60 
Marine Artillerymen, with three $2-pounders, four 12 1b. howitzers, and 
aided by 200 Marines, employed in skirmishing ; 3d, 20 British sailors 
with one 10-inch gun in battery by itself. This was the sum total of the 
land force engaged. Of the ships we are told that the steamers fired none 
but their pivot guns (two to each), with the exception of the Edinburgh 
and Ajaz, which brought four upper deck guns to bear. No broadside 
batteries were brought to bear at all. 

Now, what was the result of this experiment? What the rmance 
of these comparatively few guns against the granite walls of Bomarsund ? 
Why, that the ramparts of the rock were knocked to atoms, and the im- 
pregnable fortress, with its garrison of 2,300 men, taken at the cost of 
only 22 lives to the allied forces! The description of the aspect presented 
by the forts after capitulation is instructive in the extreme. “In the 
second round tower,” says our correspondent, “ the breach made by Cap- 
tain Ramsay’s battery (that of three 32-pounders), firing at 800 
across an inlet, was something terrific. The whole west side had liter- 
ally fallen away, and eight men abreast could have entered thereby. 
This breach was effected in nine hours.” Of the great fort itself we are 
told that, “ Under the walls of this bugh fortification the ground was com- 
pletely bestrewn with 841b. shot, brokea shells, canister, intermixed with 
enormous sheets of iron that had been dislodged from the roof, and the 
— walls had been broken away in thousands of places.’ The 

vernor of the fort himself declared that the 10 inch gun (Captain Pel- 
bam’s) and the 32lb. battery (Captain Ramsay’s) had rendered his chance 
of holding out longer quite hopeless. Here, therefere, is a strong fort of 
the new character absolutely battered to pieces by some score of guns or 
80, and the power of shot against stone so plainly exemplified that it 
seems difficult to raise any further question upon the point. If ships 
themselves can but resist the fire of the shore batteries they can soon de- 
molish them, however strongly constructed. 

On this second point, however, evidence still remains to be supplied. 
The fighting at Bomarsund was all on our own side, nor bad the Russians 
much to do except to stand and be beaten. The steamers, with their 
heavy pivot guns, anchored out of range of the fort, besides which the 
fire of the French riflemen was so deadly and so well sustained, that the 
Russians could hardly work their artillery. Such a shower of bullets, 
it is said, was poured into the embrasures, that ten or fifteen 
minutes frequently elapsed after a discharge before the enemy could 
stand to the guns and load again. Our list of casualties, indeed, is suffi- 
eient in itself to show that we could not have been exposed to any heavy 
cannonade, and that the trial was more of giving than taking. We are 
still therefore left in doubt as to the relative means of offence possessed by 
heavy sbips and granite batteries, but there are two or three considera- 
tions which seem to tell against the latter. Assuming that a discharge 
from 200 or 300 embrasures must be tremendous, yet the smoke arisin 
from such a fire must be almost enough to smother the gunners in the 
casemates, not to mention the effects of the return broadsides against the 
walls. In such a smoke all aim must be lost, and, as ships are moveable 
objects, the offensive power of the batteries must be almost destroyed for 
the time, whereas it seems now clear that an hour or two’s firing would 
give all the superiority to the assailants. If a fort like that at Bomar- 
sund wasso knocked about by four guns in battery and the pivot guns of 
a few steamers, what must be the effect of a dozen concentrated broad- 
sides from twenty huge ships of the line? It almost stands to reason 
that the granite, however solid, would be shattered to pieces. To take’a 
fair example, let us suppose that half-adozen three deckers, including 
the Duke of Wellington, had been laid alongside the great fort at Bo- 
marsund, so that the batteries on both sides were within range of each 
other. Would the 100 guns of the fort have demolished the ships before 
the 300 guns of the ships had beaten the fort about the ears of its garri- 
son? We confess we can hardly think so. We are not complaining that 
this course should not have been adopted. Undoubtedly the best system of 
action was that which would leave least chance and involve least peril of 
life. If other forts can be taken in like manner by a couple of sailors’ 
batteries and a battalion of riflemen, by all means let such satisfactory 
practice be continued ; but in cases were such tactics are feasible, and 
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Our return from the expedition the cave was mentioned to me iucidental- 
ly, and I at once concluded that it was the secret haunt of the Indians. I 





hostile shot. In addition to this, the power of marine batteries had been 
prodigiously augmented, and it might be said without exaggeration that 


plea. We are charged with assumiog jurisdiction over Greytown, from 





which we had solemaly engaged to keep aloof. But where is Greytown? 
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Will ington Union be good enough to tell us where we are to 
look - A+ a was once such a place ; but Captain Holling bas wiped 
it off from the face of the earth. All that remains is a scorched slip of 
land, which bas reverted to the condition in which it formed a bone of 
contention between the Nicaraguan Republic and the Mosquito King. 
And, as regards the faith of international engagements, the common sense 
of the civilized world might safely be called upon to adjudicate between 
the United States and Great Britain. Both Powers pledged themselves to 
maintain Greytown in the condition of a free port. Which bas made good 
its undertaking? Isa ruin a free port? Is zero a quantity of which 
freedom, or anything else can be predicated? We could well afford to 
argue the question with the Democratic journalists, even on their own as- 
sumptions : but the trath is, no question arises, for the assemptions are 
clearly groundless. Nobody who bad not an interest in remaining wil- 
fally blind could fail to see the true character and motives of the measure 
attributed to the English Admiral. All accounts concur in saying that 
there were many British subjects, and much British property, in Grey- 
town at the time of its destruction. To protect the one, and the scanty 
relics of the other, would doubless be the Admiral’s first object ; and it 
is exceedingly likely that—finding all the population encamped o2 the 
t of their battered homes, all law and police in abeyance, and the lives 
the people, as well as all the remains o their property, exposed to the 
atta ks of the savage tribes in the vicinity—he may have temporarily ex- 
tended the means of security at his command to the miserable victims of 
the e tic Captain Hollins. When he is asserted to have assumed 
yarisdiction over Greytown until the conflicting claims of Nicaragua and 
the Mosquito Sovereign can be settled, the true version of the tale sug- 
itself at once ; and we feel convinced that he has merely restored 
benefits of law and order to the people of Greytown, until something 
like a government can be reorganised amidst its ruins. 

‘As we do not even believe that the positions we have noticed would be 
ventured upon by President Pierce’s organs if their distress for grounds 
of defence were jess dire, it is nearly superfluous to add that neither we, 
nor any one else in England, hold the American people responsible for 
this sort of reasoning.—London Morning Chronicle. 
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THE WAR, AND THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Much trash circulates here on the subject of the supposed oppression 
of the natives of India. The subjoined touches on the point. It is taken 
from a Bombay letter of July 19. 


The natives of India have in many places manifested a ry! with 
the English in their present quarrel. At Lucknow tke King of Oude’s 
Minister, in an interview held lately with the British Resident, said that 
he had been deputed by the King to express his Majesty’s sympathy with 
England in the Russian war, and that, had his treasury not been ex- 
hausted, he would gladly have offered a large loan of yn But, not 
being able to do this, he offered to place 12 battalions of infantry, each 
1,000 strong, 1,000 horsemen, and 100 guns at the disposal of his ally, 
and march these troops to wherever they may be wanted. Last Sunday 
was observed at Bombay as a day of humiliation and prayer for the suc- 
cess of the British arms, and it was observed by Hindoos and Parsees as 
geal as by the English. The Mahomedans alone held back. No- 
ing will ever reconcile them to the British supremacy in India ; they 
still regard the country as a portion of the heritage—“ wherever the date 
w’’—that was promised to their faith, and many of them are per- 

suaded that they are eventually destined to recover it. 


“ The movements of the native community on this occasion,” says the 
Bombay Times, “ have possessed remarkable interest. Their sympathy 
with their British rulers, whom, after all, they know to be their best 
friends, their indefinite fears of the advance of Russia even to India, 
and their apprehensions of loss by the limitations and restrictions of 
commerce, led them in great multitudes to resolve to unite in the reli- 
gious solemnities of the day of humiliation. Their cessation from work 
was far more extensive than was ever known to be the case on their own 
religious high days, when the feeling of superstitious ‘ unluck’ has been 
to them a great restraint. Inthe management of their religious services, 
the leading minds, as might be expected, in originating the services of 
the higher castes, have not been the ordinary Brahmins and other priests, 
bat their educated members ; and, in accommodation to their views, the 
God of the Universe has in some of the prayers, in consequence, taken 
the precedence of the gods of the Pantheon. A remarkable instance of 
this is visible in the case of the Parbhus, whose supplicatory chaht, as 

prepared by a Brabmin, and printed and distributed was the following :— 
‘“** PRAYER TO THE SUPREME Jshwar, 
«« ¢ Tonumerable evils are accruing from war ; 
« ¢ Except the Lord of the Universe, there is no peacemaker ; 
“« ¢ Let the danka (drum) — him the true saviour ; 
«« ¢ Let it sound for thee, the great protector of thy worshippers ; 
«« « The name Protector of the Universe is suitable to thee ; 
«« ¢ Phere is no one in our difficulties but thou alone. 
« ¢ Innumerable soldiers are dying in fight ; 
« ¢ Their spouses are making great lamentation ; 
« ¢ Their poor children are suffering distress ; 
« ¢ The learned Hindoos cannot even describe their misery. 
« ¢ The attention of Princes is directed to war ; 
«« ¢ A stop is put to invaluable works ; 
« ¢ Universal destruction is everwhere occurring. 
«* ¢ There is dishonour to thee from this destruction. 
«« « All commerce is stopped ; 
«« ¢ There is fear about sending goods to other lands ; 
“ ¢ Conspirators have arisen and devoted themselves to plunder. 
«< ¢ On these accounts immeasurable loss is occurring— 
«« « In this manner war is the destroyer of wealth. 
« ¢ People are making great lamentation. 
« « Wherefore, O Lord, be thou the saviour from this ocean of calamity ; 
«« ¢ Be to all the Pointer of the Good Path.’ 

“ This, however, as a compliment to the olden days, was followed by 
another poetical prayer, addressed to Vishnu under the name of Hari, 
the scope of which is much the same as that which we have now quoted. 
Great difficulty was felt in giving sociability to the Hindoo worship, 
which, it is well known is generally of a personal or household character, 
each worsbipper muttering a eentence or two, and presenting his own of- 
ferings for himself and relatives ; but an attempt at several places was 
the next day made by the Brahmins, at a hatha, or discourse, suited to 
the occasion, which some of those concerned in getting it up have pro- 
nounced a failure. The fétes of Rama and Krishna seemed very incon- 
gruous when viewed in the light of modern warfare. The meetings held 
at the principal pagodas finally went off very much in the form of con- 
versation and newsmongering. At the small pagodas the priests had the 
entire reper: ey of affairs, the shrines of Vittoba and Hanuman, under 
the form of Marati, being the principal places of resort. The mace of 
Hanuman, it is expected, will not be unavailing for the fracture of the 
skull of the Russian bear, should he ever show his ugly face in India. At 
Mumbadavie, the Hom, or sacred fire was kindled, but no sacrifice was 
offered to the goddess. Her votaries rung the pagoda bells, with unu- 
sual loudness, to let her know of their arrival and departure. A distri-- 
bution of sugar, which had been offered to Ramaat the Thakardwar tem 

le, was made among his votaries before they separated. The Mahome- 

seem to have been somewhat out in their arrangements for the occa- 

sion ; But the case of Turkey as well as Britain was not altogether for- 
gotten by them. To the Parsees must be given the credit of having first, 
of the native sects, moved in this matter; traditional usage having au- 
thorized them in so doing. The assembly of them at their principal 
atesh-gahs or fire temples were unprecedentedly great. Their services 
there were principally conducted in the ancient Zend language, the 
sts being the great officials. A prayer in the vernacular, however, 
was also used. It was addressed to the Supreme, and was the following : 
“ «T offer my prayer to Thee, O glorious and exalted God, that the Sovereign 
of this realm may have the victory with honour and with triumph in the war. 
May the Sovereign of Sovereigns inspire with wisdom and endow with strength 
her “Gel and navy. Long live the Sovereign, and may the empire flourish! 
May annihilate her enemies, and may fis blessing rest upon her! May 
He watch over all these events, and destroy the enemy! I make my prayer 
and supplications unto Thee, Almighty ,that success may attend the cause 
of our in the field of battle. May our Queen continue her rale in justice 
and mercy, and may her name and power be handed down to many genera- 


tions! she ever maintain in all its integrity her exalted position, which 
is illumined. with light and glory. Such is my prayer.’ vo 





A BUMPER AT PARTING. 

Our private telegraphic advices furnish us with the unexpectedly wel- 
come news, that the Hincks administration was beaten on three divisions 
—that the ministry had Se ee aye their resignation had been accept- 
ed—-that Sir Allan N. MacNab bad been sent for to form a new ministr 
—and that a junction between the conservatives and the “ anti-rouges” 
_ easy to prophesy, in view of the admitted weakness of the 

Ministry, a8 bited by the results of the late elections, that the 
test tendency of the Parliamentary balance to turn ost them, 

be the signal for a rapid desertion of their cause, by those of their 


we 
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supporters who were di to hesitate between the allegiance they 
owed to their constituents, and the temptations held out by those who had 
the loaves and fishes of power within their gift. 

It was the consciousness of this fact, that rendered all parties in the 

Province unusually anxious for the earliest intelligence from Quebec ; an 
pane | which the dilatoriness of the telegraph reports so provokingly in- 
Cc . ' 
The struggle, however, has been brief enough—the agony is over— 
Messrs. Hincks, and Rolph, and Cameron are, as ministers, amongst the 
things that were—and what is the public feeling on so sudden an event? 
Is it grief, and pity, and respect for veterans who have worn themselves 
out in the service of the nation, and now retire to spend the remainder 
of their days in humble independence and honest poverty? No; the 
whole country from highest to lowest, will shout Io Peans of rejoicing, 
that these corrupt, and over-gorged stewards of a too-confiding country, 
are at last to be consigned to a disgraceful oblivion ! 

To the choice of their successors, the public will turn, in the certain 
conviction, that be they clear-grit, or rouge, or both united ; or be they 
the great conservative phalanx which includes the practical experience, 
and established worth, and matured judgment of both provinces—be the 
new ministers composed of either the one or the other of these parties, it 
is an impossibility too remote to be entertained, that they can match their 
predecessors in promises broken, professions belied, or principles tram- 
pled under foot.— Toronto Daily Colonist, Sep. 9. 





PARLIAMENT OF CANADA. 


Quebec, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1854. 
His Excelleney the Governor General, at three o’clock, P.M., this day, 
roceeded in state to the Legislative Council Chamber, and having taken 
his seat upon the throne, commanded the attendance of the Legislative 
Assembly. The members of that body, preceded by their Speaker, the 
Honourable L. V. Sicotte, speedily appeared at the bar. The Honour- 
able L. V. Sicotte informed his Excellency that the choice of the Assem- 
bly had fallen upon him to be their peaker, and he prayed for the Mem- 
bers the customary Parliamentary privileges. After which his Excellency 
was pleased to deliver the following speech : 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Couneil, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

It affords me much satisfaction to meet you. The increase in the Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly which bas taken place under the Sta- 
tute which came into operation for the first time on the oceasion of the 
recent General Election, will, I trust, give additional weight to the deli- 
berations of the Legislature, and afford more ample security than has bi- 
therto existed for the due Representation in Parliament of all interests 
in the Province. 

Subjects of great magnitude and importance will necessarily come un- 
der your consideration during the Session which is now commencing. 

The Imperial Parliament advancing with accelerated speed in the 
course of liberal Colonial Policy which it has followed of late years, has 
recently passed two Acts which impose on this Legislature responsibili- 
ve of a very grave character. 

ne of these Acts empowers the Canadian Parliament to alter the Con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council. The substitution of the principle of 
popular election for that of nomination by the Crown in the appointment 
of Members of that body is obviously a task of considerable difficulty ; in 
the execution of which little aid can be derived from experience, as Par- 
liamentary Government and Ministerial responsibility in the British 
sense of the term, are for the most part unknown to the Constitutions of 
Countries, where the Legislative bodies consist of two Elective Chambers. 
In order however to give to this important branch of the Legislature, the 
weight and influence which it is most desirable that it should possess, 
some changes in its Constitution seems to be imperatively required ; and 
the difficulties to which I have referred, will I trust be surmounted by 
your wisdom and by the patriotism of the Members of that honourable 
body. , 

The other act of the Imperial Parliament removes the restrictions which 
have for some time past prevented the Provincial Legislature from deal- 
ing with Clergy reserves. From an early period in the history of Upper 
Canada, this provision which was originally intended for the support of 
the Protestant faith has been a source of discord and agitation in that 
section of the Province. It is most desirable in the interest of religion 


, 





and social harmony, that a final and conclusive adjustment of this long 
pending controversy, should take place without delay. The opinion upon 
it expressed in no equivocal manner. I trust therefore that you will be 
able without difficulty to agree upon a measure for agcomplishing this 
object which will give general satisfaction. 

The condition of properties held under the Seignorial Tenure will 
also, it may be presumed, engage your attention at an early period, with 
a view to the determination of certain questions affecting them which can- 
not be kept in suspense without detriment to the interests both of Seig- 
niors and censistaires. You will no doubt see the importance of ap- 
proaching this subject with caution, and with a due regard to the legal 
and equitable claims of all parties interested. Security of property is 4n 
indispensable condition to economical progress, and persons who invest 
their funds in property in Canada, must look to the justice and modera- 
tion of the Legislature for that protection which in a neighbouring Coun- 
try is afforded by judicial tribunals. 

You may probably take into consideration the expediency of assimila- 
ting the Municipal Institutions of Lower Canada, in so far as circumstan- 
ces will permit, to the system which since its introduction has contribu- 
ted so materially to the prosperity of Upper Canada ; and also of extend- 
ing to the former section of the Province the advantages of the Munici- 
pal Loan Fund Act. On these and other subjects of importance measures 
will be submitted for your deliberation. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 

I will direct the Public Accounts for the past year and the Estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you ; and I rely on your readiness 
to make the necessary provision for the exigencies of the public service. 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 

You may probably be of opinion that the prosperous condition of the 
revenue affords an opportunity of which Parliament may properly avail 
itself to revise the existing Tariff, with a view to the removal of such du- 
ties as affect Raw Materials employed in Ship-building and other branches 
of manufacture within the Provinve, and to the reduction of others, to 
which articles entering largely into the consumption of the people are 
now subject. 

I will lay before you the Copy of a Treaty which has been concluded 
between Her Majesty and the Government of the United States, for the 
adjustment of various questions affecting the mutual interest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects in British North America on the one hand, and of the ci- 
tizens of the United States on the other, and I recommend to your consi- 
deration the propriety of amending the Act passed in 1849 for the free 
admission into Canada of certain articles of the growth or production of 
a a States, so as to bring it into harmony with the Provisions of 

s Treaty. 

The Government and Congress of the United States have evinced a 
liberal and friendly disposition in dealing with this subject, and I 
trust that they will be met by a corresponding spirit by the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

The removal of duties on the importation of the natural products of 
Canada, into the Markets of the United States will, it may be hoped, have 
a tendency to perpetuate and extend the prosperity which has prevailed of 
late to so remarkable a degree in this Province. 

Wednesday, Sept. 13 

Mr. Morin announced that the government measures would be introdu- 
ced in the following order, viz : Debate on the Address, Reciprocity Trea- 
ty Ratification, Clergy Reserves Secularization, Seignorial Tenure Com- 
mutation, Elective Legislature, Municipal Improvement in Lower Cana- 
da, Reduction of Tariff, School Bill. 





Perretvat Motion.—Eureka! Steam Engines may cease their labour- 
ed breathings, and with all their adjuncts of boilers, spark-catchers, smoke- 
consumers, and other patent fixtures, retire to the rust of obscurity. 
Torrents need be no longer dammed, or doomed to servile work ; nor the 
wind-mill beat with ponderous strokes the rushing air. Even “ horse- 

wer ”’ shall soon be known only as a measurement of force ; and the 

istory of dog-carts shall go down the current of time with ancient fables, 
illustrated only by fancy pictures. Not only this, but the laboring mus- 
cles of man may have a long holiday ; his patent reapers and field-rakes, 
his shingle machines and his hand-organs, shall now “ all go of them- 
selves.” Good housewives may set their new churns in motion with a 
wink, and sewing machines on the new principle shall take away the vo- 
cation of poor seamstresses’ societies. Mr. James G. Hendrickson, of 
Freehold, Monmouth county, New Jersey, “has gone and done it.” After 
forty years of patient “ whittling,” he has made a machine that will not 





only “go of itself,” but will compel divers other bodies to which it i 
attached to go likewise ; in short, it has power! The success is in 


the direction in which so many bave so long bows in vain, viz., by the 
use of arms and balls attached to a cylinder so as to keep the extra 
weight always on one side, and therefore to give the cylinder a constant 
inclination to turn round. The machine requires no starting ; take away 
the blocks, and it goes off “ like a thing of life.” 

The model was in our office yesterday, and attached to some clock 
work, which it turned without once mapeing te breathe. We see no rea- 
son why it would not go until worn out. hether on a larger scale the 
principle would be available, we are not prepared to say; it would be 
rather awkard to manage at first, as the power could not be turned off 
and it would have to be managed like a skittish horse, i. e., either 
“ hitched,” or held by the bridle. If it should “ take to going fast,” we 
think the contingent force acquired by the balls would prevent their rolling 
back to the centre ; but of this we can judge better when it is put to its 
speed. Mr. Hendrickson will take some steps to remunerate himeelf for 
his years of trial, and it is probable will before long exhibit bis model at 
some place in the city, where the curious may satisfy themselves of its 
merits. After a careful examination, we can safely say, in all serious- 
ness, that the propelling power is self-contained and self-adjusting, and 
gives a sufficiently active force to carry ordinary clock work, and all 
without any winding up or replenishing.—V. F. Journal of Commerce, 





Tue Great Want or THE AGE; Rumourep Supriy.—We were shown 
a specimen of paper a few days since, manufactured from a weed which 
grows pany os | all over the Northern States, and known generally 
by the name of * White-top.”” Though of some woody fibre, it 
still becomes a perfect pulp under the ordinary bleacbing operation. Pa- 
ng makers state that a fine article of smooth, strong, beautiful paper can 

manufactured from it at about ten per cent. discount on paper made 
from rags. The adhesive qualities of the shrub are so great that no 
animal matter need be used in manufacturing ordinary printing paper, 
and it also makes a good surface without sizing. A patent bas been se- 
cured to the inventor, and he proposes to erect at his residence in Canada 
East, a large manufactory to be supplied wholly with this material — Fr- 
change Paper. 

Crorron Croxer’s Museum.—Antiquaries, Irish antiquaries, especially‘ 
are talking about the expected sale of the curious museum of antiquities, 
formed by the late Crofton Croker. Mr. Croker was rich in Irish anti- 
quaries, and especially strong in tobacco-pipes of all ages, shapes, and 
countries. But a more covertable treasure than any pipe was the auto- 
graph he possessed of the author of the “ hg Queen’’--a lease or an as- 
signment of land connected with Spenser’s Irish property, and signed by 
the poet’s own hand. The autograph of Spenser is even rarer than that of 
Shakspeare.--London Paper, August 19. 





New Lire Bvey.—A new and convenient life-buoy, in the form of a 
moveable seat, for ships and other vessels, has recently been invented by 
a young American, by the name of Thompson, now in London. It has 
been tried in the presence of the Queen, and also of the Surveyor of the 
British Navy, where it met with marked approval. Its merits are so ap- 
parent that the Messrs, Cunard have ordered a number for some of their 
ships.—.V. Y. Express. 

Action oF THE Lonpon New Boarp or Heavrs.—Nine-and-twenty 
columns of last night’s Gazette are occupied by Orders in Council closing 
over-gorged graveyards.-- Daily News, Jug. 16. 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday Evening, Sept. 16th, 1254. 


No Performance in consequence of the special rehearsals required for the produetion of the 
NEW GRAND PANTOMIME. 





Monday Evening, September 18th, 1854. 
First Night of the 
WONDERFUL RAVELS IN THE NEW GRAND FAIRY SPECTACLE PANTOMIME, 
In 15 Scenes, invented by Jerome Ravet, entitled 


Asphodel, or The Magic Pen. 


Produced at a Cost of many Thousand Dollars and Four Months’ Labour, with 
NEW SCENERY. 
NEW PROPERTIES, 
NEW COSTUMES, 
NEW TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
NEW DANCES, &c., &c 
Characters by the WONDERFUL RAVELS. 

Doors open at 7, @ commence at 8 o’clock. 
Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, 


pe $1. 
Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, hi M. te 
2P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. ° only, from 8 A, 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 

OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentie Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da V inci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrandt, Ostade, Ruyedael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 83 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cente. 








Marrixp.—On tke 14th August, by the Rev. Mr. Diller of Brook'yn, at All 
Saints Church, Augustus W. Hogg, to Emily, only daughter of George Jardine, 
Esq., of this city. 





Birru.—On the 4th instant, in this city, Mrs. R. Cumming Brown, of a 
daughter. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. A.W Chippewa. The parcel ‘of Albions for 
Chippewa is duly sent in the Lewiston bag on Saturday afternoon. Can you 
suggest any better mode of forwarding it ? 


Exchange at New York on London. 1084 @ 1094. 


THE ALBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 3654. 


Albeit the Liverpool mails of the 2nd inst. bring us no news of extreme 
moment, that which has come to hand wears on the whole a favourable 
aspect ; and we say so, notwithstanding the deep solicitude with which 
authentic accounts of the ravages of disease amongst the allied troops in 
the East are awaited by our countrymen at large. That the cholera has 
committed terrible havoc in the ranks, especially amongst the French, 
there is no doubt whatever : but whilst we gladly learn that at the latest 
dates there was a decided amelioration, we cannot give credence to the 
gloomy reports that have been industriously circulated. The latest, re- 
ceived here by telegraph from Halifax, speaks of “ many thousand vic- 
tims.” After so many fabulous tales from the same quarter, one may be 
slow to believe in the extent of evil set down in communications made to 
stock-jobbers ; there are Bulls and Bears in human calamities, as there 
are in “the street.” And this allusion which thus reminds us that 
amongst the best features in this fresh budget are those relating to Trade 
and Commerce. So far from England being paralysed or sensibly injur- 
ed by the war, we have the Three per Cent. Consols quoted, this day fort- 
night, at 954! a pretty good proof, coupled as it is with a splendid har- 
vest, of the small reliance to be placed on systematic croakers. 

With respect to tidings from the seats of actual and anticipated hostili- 
ties with Russia, we observe with high satisfaction that no valuable time 
is to be wasted in dancing attendance upon the Northern Courts. It is 
stated with confidence that Sweden has refused the Aland Islands and 4 
subsidy to boot, as the price of her offensive and defensive alliance with 
France and England. She was at liberty to choose her course of action ; 
and has done so, But the two Allies have also decided theirs : we hope 
soon to hear that they have acted upon their decision. Instead of 
throwing garrisons into Bomarsund and the other fortified places in 
the Islands, which would have been a useless, dangerous, and costly 
policy, it is determined to dismantle and abandon them. Indeed 
Sir Charles Napier. on the 26th ult., accompanied by General Baraguay 
@’Hilliers, proceeded to Hango, one of the strong-holds at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Finland, and blew up its fortifications. When last heard of, 
the squadron was bearing to the eastward, where it is quite possible that 
something serious may be attempted, since Bomarsund has show? that 
the Czar’s material granite is no more impregnable than his material 
guarantees are secured to him. Some extracts connected with the late 





affeir may be found in other parts of to-day’s A/bion. 
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Marsbal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, in the East, deserve credit for 
the profound secrecy with which they have veiled their real intentions in 
regard to the expedition set on foot at Varna. It is asserted, but 
gcare2ly on good authority, that on or before the 24th ult., a dozen ships 
had sailed. At any rate, however the original plans may have been 
frustrated or impeded by the fearful visitation of disease, it is certain that 
preparations have been made on a most extensive scale for something 
more than demonstrations against unassailable places, or attacks upon the 
poorly defended. In the meantime, the ecribblers for the press, cut off 
from the sources of knowledge, return with unabated zeal to that furious 
battle between the Turks and the Russians, said (at any time during 
these last few weeks) to have been fought in the neighbourhood of Kars, 
in Armenia. Little as we go into particulars of these engagements, 
enough of a contradictory kind respecting this one has appeared in our 
columns, to make the reader smile. We will not trouble him, therefore, 
on this occasion, with the very latest report of killed and wounded. It 
is enough that all agree in setting down the condition and achievements 
of the Turkish arms in Asia, as directly the reverse of what they have so 
gloriously shown themselves in Europe. To determine from the current 
information the whereabouts of the Austrians in Wallachia, if they be 
there at all, and of the Russians in Moldavia, if they have not evacuated 
it, would, as an exercise of ingenuity, far surpass the Chinese Puzzle. 
Students of Grote and Napier may be much more accurately posted up in 
the Peloponnesian war and the Peninsular campaign, than we are in these 
events that are taking place at the moment, and only just beyond the 
grasp of the telegraph. We believe, however, that Omar Pasha is really 
tracked to Bucharest, where he has established his head-quarters.—For 
a notice of the Czar’s droll versions of all that happens to himself and his 
troops, the reader is referred to a preceding column. It requires the gul- 
libility of a Cottman or the intelligence of a serf, to find anything im- 
pressive in them. By the way, we observe that even the notorious Mr. 
Sanders, full ex-Consul from the United States to London, and the origi- 
nal inventor of Republicanism, has found it requisite to protest, through 
the London Times, against the supposition that he approves of his friend 
Dr. Cottman’s pro-Russian sympathies.—Ranges of long guns and the 
friability of granite usurp at present the town-talk of the Metropolis, or 
would do so, if the Metropolis were not out of town for the season. 
There is a lamentable dearth of stirring topics in the piles of journals 
before us. 

Neither is the Continental budget a very lively one. Queen Christina 
indeed has nominally received a portion of her deserts, in a summary 
sentence of exile from Spain, and a confiscation of her tangible property. 
As, however, nothing would probably delight her more than to have some 
score leagues of blue sea, or the whole range of the Pyrenees, between 
herself and her ci-devant subjects, and as she has stocks and funds beyond 
their judicial or revolutionary fingering, we think on the whole that she 
has again outwitted her enemies. It is true that the populace of Madrid 
were betrayed into an ebullition of barricades anda slight Republican 
display, when they found that this accomplished lady had slipped out of 
their clutches. What of that? Espartero, the people’s darling, soon 
hushed up the emeute ; and by way of preventing any further silly de. 
monstrations, he took the opportunity of breaking-up a famous Republi- 
can Club, and stifling some inconvenient democratic aspirations. Mr. 
Soulé will have ample scope for the exercise of his active and intriguing 
spirit, if Espartero prove too loyal. 

Louis Napoleon has reduced France to such a state of profound politi- 
cal tranquillity, that really poor editorsowe hima grudge. He comes to 
Paris from the Pyrenees with as much personal safety, and as little pub- 
lic fuss, as though he were merely a President. He has raised Baraguay 
@’Hilliers to the rank of a Marshal of France ; but we presume this grade 
has been long promised. It can scarcely have been earned at Bomersund. 
Mach as we respect old Charley Napier, we don’t think he has yet earned 
a Peerage. Louis Napoleon, it is still said, is about to take personal com- 
mand of an encampment in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, whereat he is 
to be visited by our Prince-Consort, and by Leopold of Belgium. Then 
we suppose, if the cholera, or the season, or unforeseen circumstances 
keep the armaments of the Black Sea and the Baltic still leunging away 
their time, we shall have the papers filled with exquisitely written details 
of parades and reviews. 





Public men in Canada seem to move more rapidly than they do in 
the Old World. Last week we did but mention the ministerial defeat in 
the choice of a Speaker, and hey, presto! we have Mr. Hincks and his Up- 
per Canada colleagues on the shelf, Sir Allan McNab heading a new ad- 
ministration based on a compromise, and business proceeding in such re- 
gular order that the in-comers are ready to take up the measures of the 
out-goers, precisely as they were laid down. The list of the new Coali- 
tion Ministry is printed below, and elsewhere will be found Mr. Morin’s 
announcement of the order in which it is proposed that the grave subjects 
pending shall be submitted to the Provincial Parliament. A short time 
since, it could scarcely have been believed that such names and such mea- 
sures could have been comprised in a political programme. Bft the times 
change ; principles are more elastic than they were of yore; and the 
great contest seems now to be—not what shall be done—bu! who shall 
do what is to be done. Expediency rules the hour. The leaders of the 
public mind must be looked for hereafter in Opposition, not in Office. 
We confess that this intelligence of new combinations and new patchings 
increases our disrelish for the arcana of party politics. We shall, there- 
fore, wait to hear what is said in Canada, and did in circulating what is best 
said on the spot, in preference to indulging in speculation as to the result 
of this latest move. 

It may be worth noting that the immediate issue, which decided the 
fate of Mr. Hincks, was not the adverse vote on the Speakership, nor yet 
@ vote on any leading question. A Mr. Brodeur, the returning officer for 
the County of Bagot, had returned himself as M. P. The House natur- 
ally insisted on expelling him without delay. Mr. Hincks took the wor- 
thy gentleman under hisill-omened protection, and brought upon himself 
@ succession of defeats. Hecoulddonoless than resign. His fal] has been 
merited ; and although when he made his dying speech and confession, 
there appears to have been some little sympathy felt for him, we do not 
believe that it will extend beyond the circle admitted to his confidence, 
charmed by his personal accomplishments, or benefitted by the position 
that he held. Perhaps the severest thing, that could be said concerning 
him, was said by the Montreal Piot on the 8th inst. The journalist evi. 
dently anticipated Mr. Hincks’s defeat and dismissal, but warming up ina 
laudation of his public character, he declares as the climax of his merits, that 
“he is the only man among us known as a Financier to the Great London 
money-dealers.”— What an inscription for the tomb-stone of a (politically) 


deceased patriot! 


It is well known to our readers, that we carefully abstain from’meddling 
with the purely local subject of slavery in the United States. Nor have 
We failed, on occasion, to reprobate the impertinence of foreigners who 
Presumed to agitate it, whether they have been philanthropists in muslin 
at Sutherland House, or sympathisers in white cravats on the platform of 
Exeter Hall. It seems tous neither just or decorous to aid in stirring up 
the cauldron of sectional ill-will, that is ever bubbling here. We have 
not done it ; we shall not doit. We perceive with great regret the em- 
bittered antagonism of North and South ; but it is none of our concerns. 
At the present moment however, the slavery question has been put for- 











ward in an entirely new point of view ; one that we cannot, consistently 
with a sense of duty, pass by without remark. The Columbus (S. C.) 
Times, the Charleston Mercury, the Richmond Enquirer, and for aught 
we know, other Southern journals, are just opening a cry for the rightful- 
ness and the expediency of a Treaty with Great Britain for the delivery 
of fugitive slaves, In other words, Canada is found to be an inconvenient 
asylum for the runaway negro, and his extradition is tobe demanded. A 
movement or agitation, to this end, is loudly called for. Aplain word or 
two on this head will therefore not be out of place ; nay, we feel it im- 
perative upon us to speak out. 

Such a Treaty then, as the one suggested, can never, under any possi- 
ble circumstances, be extorted from Great Britain. It would be scouted 
out of the Cabinet and out of Parliament, and repudiated by the entire 
voice of Press and People. There would be no argument upon it. It 
would not be considered as open for diseussion. You might as well pro- 
pose here a return to the Colonial servitude of a century ago, as talk 
in England of any such Extradition. This is simple truth, matter of fact, 
incontrovertible and unalterable. If any section of the South think oth- 
erwise, or rely upon the particular conjunction of affairs, it will waste 
its time and its breath. The point is one of feeling ; it isingrained in the 
national mind, and is not to be affected by appeals to conviction or inte- 
rest. Not even a threatened loss of the cotton trade, or the hazard of a 
war with the United States, would change the popular will hereon. 

After this broad assertion, it is scarcely necessary that we should close- 
ly criticise the language in which the propositionis introduced. A brief 
remark will suffice. The Columbus paper above-named plies, of course, 
the truism that “ the time is propitious for the acquisition of all disputed 
rights from European powers.’ Unquestionably it is so, to a certain ex- 
tent ; and as any approach to magnanimity in the administration of in- 
ternational affairs is not perhaps to be expected, one cannot wonder that 
80 much stress is laid upon the opportunity, thought to be afforded by the 
actual European war. But let not shrewd calculators reckon too fast. 
They very greatly deceive themselves, if they think that the jealousy en- 
tertained towards Great Britain by certain of the Continental govern- 
ments is comparable to the hatred with which those very governments re- 
gard the People and the Institutions of this country. Only one of the 
great European powers baa a friendly feeling towards the latter—that one 
is Great Britain. But we spoke our mind plainly, within a week or two, 
on this subject, whereon great delusion prevails.—And as in regard to 
future contingencies, these ultra Southerners delude themselves, so does 
their leading print mistake existing facts. There is no treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, under which ordinary “rogues and 
thieves” are mutually surrendered ; and it is absolutely untrue to say 
that “ not the smallest depredation is ever committed upon any other 
property, except slaves, that is not followed by an instantaneous demand 
for redress.” On the contrary, the crimes contemplated in the Extradi- 
tion clause of the Ashburton Treaty are very few, and very precisely de- 
fined. Even flagrant robbery must be attended with violence or the fear 
of it, or the arrested criminal is discharged free. So many instances have 
occurred recently, proving the limited operation of the joint measure, 
that we deem it needlessto say more.—The long and the short of it is this: 
auy hope of Great Britain being induced to adopt the Fugitive Slave 
Law in her Colonies may be dismissed, forthwith and forever. 





Formal Ratifications of the Reciprocity Treaty were exchanged at 
Washington, on Saturday last. So much the better. We were glad, too, 
that the St. Lawrence was thrown open, pending the required acceptance 
of the Treaty by such action on the part of the respective Provincial Le- 
gislatures, as may be required for bringing it into operation. We cannot 
however equally approve the determination of the home government to 
withdraw immediately its protection from the British fishermen, and the 
consequent throwing open the coasts of the Lower Provinces to the fisher- 
men of the United States. What right had Lord Clarendon thus to anti- 
cipate the decision of the Colonial Parliaments? Of course, the Colonial 
Executives will obey his Lordship’s instructions, and withdraw the Colo- 
nial cruisers also from the fishing-grounds. But what if individuals 
should seize American trespassers, and prosecute them in the Admiralty 
Courts? The British government (thank Heaven !) is not superior to British 
law, nor can its “ desire,’’ as intimated in a published dispatch from the 
Foreign Office to Sir Edmund Head, prevent the usual proceedings in such 
acase. We trust that no “ difficulty” will arise out of this excess of li- 
berality on the part of Lord Clarendon ; at the same time we consider 
such a response to Mr. Marcy’s “ hope ” on the subject must have been al- 
together unexpected by that gentleman, whilst it is not particularly res- 
pectful to the Colonists most interested. 

Some surprise has been expressed that the Provincial Parliaments have 
not! been specially summoned, for the purpose of legislating on this ques- 
tion, and attention is called to the fact that more than three months 
have slipped away since the Treaty was first signed--on the belief that 
all preliminary arrangements must be completed within six, in order to 
give it effect. Turning to the document, as printed in the 4/bion of July 
22, we find that there is here an error. It is the ratification that must be 
exchanged, within the prescribed period. This was done, last Saturday. 
The Treaty takes effect ‘so soon as the laws required to carry it into 
operation shall have been passed.”” This may be in one month, or in one 
year hence. Thus at least we read the English language. 





Commander Hollins af the Cyane has begun to figure before the 
Courts, the U. S. District Attorney having moved, on Wednesday, in the 
N. Y. Superior Court, that the civil suit against him should be transfer- 
red to the U. S. CircuitCourt. Argumentin this first step was postponed 
for a fortnight.—We have omitted to mention that the Secretary of the 
Navy in a letter of orders, detaching Commander Hollins from his ship, 
fully approved of his conduct and complimented him upon it. The Admin- 
istration thus espouses his cause. The gain is his, the loss theirs.—Else- 
where is a neat article from the London Chronicle on the Grey Town bu- 
siness. Our Admiralty has promoted Lieut. Jolly, in token of appreval 
of what he did and said.—The Washington Union is dosing its readers 
with column upon column of abuse of everything British, by way of ar- 
gument in defence of the Cyane’s proceedings. Its main text just now is 
the war of 1812. Its diatribes upon this musty theme frequently pro- 
voke a laugh from its American contemporaries. 





The authorities of Nova Scotia have set apart the 21st inst. as a day of 
public thanksgiving to Almighty God, for his mercy in exempting that 
portion of British North America from the recent ravages of the cholera. 





During Thursday and Friday of last week, and on, or within a day or 
two of the fiftieth anniversary of the great hurricane of 1804, the cities 
of Charleston and Savannah were visited by a most destructive storm. 
The loss of property has been immense. At the latter place also the yel- 
low fever has committed such ravages, that public subseriptions have been 
set on foot in some of our large cities for the purpose of farnishing aid to 
the destitute and bereaved. We are not exempt from troubles here ; but 
this claim upon philanthropy is an urgent and most deserving one. 





Washington is quite as prolific of rumors as the Danube or the Baltic, 
One of the latest is to the effect that Mr. Soulé has negotiated with the 
new Spanish Government forthe purchase of Cuba. We shall not regret 
to find this news confirmed. Amongst the other topics that furnish para- 
graphe for the newspapers are—the proposed annexation of the Sand- 








wich Islands, anda pending dispute with the Dutch government, on the 
subject of the aileged ill-treatment of an American citizen at Batavia, 
generally known asthe “Gibson case.’—A steamer has. been seized in 
this port, at the instance of the Venezuelan Minister. She was bound on. 
an expedition to that Republic, under the noted General Paez. : 


Cricker.—The return match between the best eleven of St. George’s and 
New York clabs will be played on Wednesday next, Sept. 20, at Hoboken —The 
St. George’s eleven will we chosen from the following ;—Bage, Bingham, 
Burnett, Emmet, Gibbes, De Grave, Glyn, Hindhangh, Tinson, Wallack, 
Waller, and, Wright. 








jeuste. 


Tue Orera at CastLe GarpeN.—On Monday evening last, as per an 
nouncement, ‘* Vorma’” was produced, with Grisi as the Arch Druidess, Mario 
as Pollio, Susini as Oroveso, and Siguorina Donovani, (or rather Miss Dono- 
van,) a débutante,as Adalgisa. We refer our readers to the musical notice of 
last week for our opinion of the principals par excellence as derived from their 
advent in Lucrezia Borgia—In regard to Norma, after a single hearing, and 
that of the representation of Monday night, we must say, in one word, that our 
previously stated impression is in the mdin unchanged. Grisi, however, has 
been winning upon our admiration, and Mario rather falling off from the im- 
pression he had previously produced. 

We will particularize. There are two distinct points of view, from which the 
performance of Grisi is to be regarded, to wit,—the dramatic and the musical. 
There is perhaps also still a third one, more important than either of the pre 
ceding, and having a more decided bearing upon success, than either or both- 
of them, and that is the combination of the dramatic and the musical qualifi- 
cations—or, in other words, the general effect as manifested by the approbation 
of the audience. Regarded in this double relation: the Norma of Madame Grisi 
is a vast improvement upon her Lucrezia, and may be pronounced an unegnivo- 
cal success: while the Pollio of Signor Mario, a character which he is announced 
as now playing for the first time, neither adds to nor detracts from the reputa- 
tion he achieved in the ré/e of Gennaro,—with this single most agreeable ex- 
ception, that he gave the part more voice and used the voce di testa much more 
sparingly. 

The character of Norma as presented in the Opera has two distinct phases ; 
one, as the Druid priestess, the other as the Woman—the former extending to 
the moment when she discovers the treachery of Pollio; the other, from this 
point to the end of the Opera. Grisi’s conception of the entire character of the 
title-ré/e, and; her appreciation of the radical difference of these conflicting 
conditions may be said to be almost faultless. The subdued manner of the 
official scene (so to speak) of the Casta Diva, and the devout seriousness 
with which she listens to the confession of Adalgisa, are in perfect keeping 
with the sacerdotal solemnity and religious austerity of the character and the 
occasion. Madame Grisi’s impersonation was as just, as it wasdignified, grand 
and imposing. When she discovers in Pollio the seducer of Adalgisa, the whole 
truth and extent of her lover’s baseness flashes instantaneously upon her mind. 
From this moment, the woman supersedes the priestess ; human feelings over- 
come the old conventionalities of position and duty, and thoughts of vengeance 
supersede all others. This is accomplished in the last scene, where on finding 
Pollio to be the guilty violator of the sacred grove, she exclaims son vendicata 
addesso ! and soon after bursts forth in the Jn mia mano alfin tu sei! Broadly 
opposite as are these shades of character, they both found in Grisi a thorough 
exponent. The quietude of the priestly or Druidical scenes contrasted finely 
with the terrific outbursts of the injured woman ; and as she towered to her 
fall height, when she scornfully bids Pollio to depart and Adalgisa to follow 
him, Grisi looked the very impersonation of dignity and majesty, a living mo- 
del of statuesque proportion. When to her eloquence of gesticulation and 
magnificence of pose are added a volubility of countenance, and a play of fea- 
tures as expressive and varying as they are intelligent and intense, lighted up 
by eyes, though small, yet of wonderful brilliancy and fire, we think we com- 
plete the catalogue of a combination never surpassed on the lyric stage. 

Of Grisi’s vocalization we will speak briefly. In passages of rapid execotion 

she seems to labour ; effort is very apparent, and the effect is unpleasant. In the 
impassioned pertions however, her intensity of feeling seems to rise superior 
and to overcome, as it were, her physical inability. Her voice being frequently 
thin and reedy, she resorts to “tricks of the trade,” (which good artists 
alone know), to hide these shortcomings. The Casta Diva was essentially a 
failure : we have here in New York heard it many times and often, and heard 
it much better done in every respect, except in regard to conception, wherein 
she is faultless. The Duo, Deh con te, with Adalgisa was equally bad, but in 
the passionate Trio near the close of the firstact, and in some of the last, passa- 
ges of the opera, she produced better effects. To sum up—her dramatic action 
is almost faultless, and her vocalisation quite thereverse. Viewed in combina- 
tion, we are now prepared to admit that when her powers were at the zenith 
of their maturity, she must have been, what her reputation claims for her, the 
“‘ Queen of the Lyric Drama.” Mario’s chief recommendation in Pollio was the 
free use of his chest voice, which he displayed to great advantage, from the 
lowest register to A and B flat. He sang his first aria with a fire and energy 
of which we scareely thought him capable. The quality of his voice however 
was much impaired by a temporary hoarseness, which was evident to the anu- 
dience, but on Wednesday (as we are informed by competent authority, not 
having been present ourself), his voice had recovered its perfect tone and full- 
ness. He also exhibited more power, being doubtless moved thereto by the 
strictures generally made by intelligent critics. 

Signor Susini as Oroveso justified all the praise bestowed upon his previous. 
performance. Insome portions he was truly grand, and we must say, that he- 
treads close on the heels of Marini, as regards power as well as style and exe- 
cution.—Time, practice, and study may yet make an acceptable Adalgisa of 
Miss Donovan. She has a nice voice, but is wofully deficient in ease, self-veli- 
ance, and style. Her performance is such as to awaken sympathy rather than 
call forth animadversions. It is strange that Signora Patti-Strakosch who 
is a member of the troupe, should not have appeared in that part, in preference 
to a mere novice. 

The chorus and orchestra are fair, but still plenty of room for improve- 


ment, especially in the former, isapparent. The scenery was, of course, inferior. . 


When was it not so at Castle Garden? The dresses of the Druids were remark- 
able for unwonted ard unwanted richness and utter disregard for propriety. 
Druidical simplicity was sacrificed for a blaze of red and gold. 





wrama. 


I fear 1 am getting dissolute in my habits. I have been twice to the Broad- 
way, this week! When I say that on Tuesday I actually went to see the “ Lady 
of Lyons,” you will I think agree with me that itis a kind of dissipation, which. 
sooner or later, must bring its own punishment. 1 have suffered excruciating 
agonies from head-ache, twice this week. If ever I meet Mr. Conway in an- 
other and better world, there will be a little difficulty to arrange between us. 

Mr. E. L. Davenport, an American actor just returned from an English cam- 
paign, is the ascendant star at present. Mr. Davenport has been absent several 
years ; has made the most of his time, and returns—a finished actor. It would 
be absurd to say he is a leading tragedian, or an artist of Garrick-like calibre. 
He is not, and I thank Heaven for it. What satisfies me more is an easy, im- 
pressive, scholarly method ; a total absence of rant, a consciousness of power, 
and a determination not to o’erstep the modesty of nature. These qualities 
commend Mr. Davenport to every judicious auditor, and if they do not raise him 
to the highest pinnacle of histrionic popularity, exalt him in the estimation of 
those who are capable of judging what an actor should be. 

Religious motives deter me from saying anything about the “ Lady of Ly- 
ons.” I have registered a solemn vow that I will never speak of that drama, 
except in extreme tribulation. The day has not yet arrived, when the condi- 
tions of that vow need be fulfilled. It will be a bitter gloomy day when it does 
come. There will be havoc, Sir, havoc and fury! 

On Wednesday evening, “a great play in 5 acts” (whatever that may mean) 
was produced. It is called “ St. Marc, or a Husband’s Sacrifice,” and is“ great” 
certainly—great nonsense! Modern dramatists, I observe, are becoming hea- 
thenish in their tendencies, and never do anything now without a Sacrifice. 
Last week, we had the Lover's Sacrifice ; the week previous, the Wife's Sacri- 
fice ; now the Husband’s Sacrifice, and soon we shall have Somebody elae’s Sa_ 
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Zhe Albion. 








erifice. I believe I'll write a play with a sacrificial name. What do you think 
of “‘ Mousseline de Laine, or the Mercer’s Sacrifice’ ? 

The plot ef St. Marc is simple enough. Hero has a handsome wife ; un- 

Prince takes a fancy to her; hero places blind and implicit confi- 
dence in handsome wife: unprincipled Prince intrigues ; hero asks h andsome 
wife if she ever loved unprincipled Prince ; handsome wife replies in the affir- 
mative ; hero strikes an attitude, signs adivorce, and goes to the wars. Hand- 
seme wife negotiates a marriage with unprincipled Prince ; here returns at an 
inopportune moment; unprincipled Prince claps him in prison, with the pro- 
mise that he will lst, send hero to the Halter—2nd, lead handsome w ife to the 
Altar on the following day.—Unprincipled Prince fulfils the latter part of his 
promise ; marries handsome wife ; and on the earliest opportunity bullies her, 
promises a dungeon and other palatial delicacies ; explains that he never cared 
@ fig about her—although for five dreary acts he has been talking of his utterly 
unquenchable love ; hints at revenge, and behaves generally in a most unprin- 
¢cipled and roffian-like manner. Hero escapes in the mean time, and walks 
into the Palace during this interesting scene. In subsequent confusion unprin- 
‘cipled Prince gets stabbed by a maniac; hero rusdes into the arms of hand- 
some wife, and virtae, or something of the kind, is rewarded. 

All the interest of the play centres in the wife. From the commencement 
ef the first act to the termination of the fifth, it is an open question whether 
she cares anything for the hero, or the unprincipled Prince, both or either, or if 
either, which ?—She is wooed by both ; the hero takes a turn, then the Prince; 
neither appears to be incommoded by the other’s presence. ‘To my mind there is 
a little indelicacy, not to say impropriety, in making love to another man’s 
‘wife before his face; but the Prince is of a different opinion. Perhaps the 
Laws of Modena were on his side. They appear to have been of a very loose 
oharacter, particularly in an Ecclesiastical point of view. Only imagine a hus- 
band having the privilege to divorce himself, with a mere stroke of the pen! 

The construction of the drama is clumsy to a degree. There is an eaves- 
dropper in every scene; every man is more or less a Chevy Slyme, and waits 
within ear-shot most obdurately. Then there are the usual resources of forged 
letters, &c., &c., &c.—As a literary work, “‘ St. Marc” ranks somewhere in the 
vicinity of mediocrity. The stronghold of the author is the noun subs tantive 
Man. He is constantly ringing the changes on this unhappy little word. It 
is the thesis of all his antithesis ; the hinge on which all his poetry and all his 
morality turns. 

Mr. Davenport sustained the character of St. Marc, but did not come up to 
my idea of it. Instead of the rough Soldier of Fortune, he gave us a mild, be- 
nevolently disposed cavalier, altogether too gentle and forgiving for the trying 
circumstances of life. On the other hand I am ready to confess that in distinct- 
ness and discretion of dialorue, Mr. Davenport quite realises my expectations. 

One of the best characters in the piece is a certain Gismando—the Cap tain 
of a disbanded regiment of fanatics. Mr. Conway dressed this character admi- 
rably, & la Oliver Cromwell. In some respects he acted well too, but my recol- 
lection is so benumbed with the roaring, croaking, and beliowing he indulge d 
in whenever the opportunity offered, that 1 prefer on the whole to say he was 
verybad. Why will this gentlemen make the judicious grieve ? He possesses 
talent, and is evidently a man of intelligence and education. Has he yet to 
learn that strength of lungs is a mere animal gift? Of late he has given way 
+0 the vice of noise in a most intolerable manner. He did all he could to blus- 

‘ter down Miss Davenport, and he is now doing the same for her namesake. 

A pleasant trifle has been produced at Mr. Wallack's, and also at Mr. Burton's. 
It enjoys the interrogative name of “‘ Heads or Tails ?” and is from the pen of 
J. Palgrave Simpson. There isa great deal of fun, and a great deal of construc- 
tive talent, in this little piece. I should take it to be thoroughly original too, 
for there isa British Institution in it—a Chancery suit. Is there nothing too hor- 
rible for the dramatists of the present day ? 

The hero of the piece is a certain Harald Dyecaster. The gentleman being 
‘no respecter of the Law and the Prophets, submits all his actions to the arbitrc - 
ment of Chance. He has a vicious propensity for tossing, and looks on the 
Goddess Fortuna as a kind of British Pieman. Harald is driven by a shower 
of rain to the house of his Uncle Wrangleworth, from whom he has been es- 
tranged in consequence of the Chancery suit. When he finds that he has thus 
inopportunely popped into the quarters of an opponent, he seizes his hat and 
is for retiring immediately. The uncle, touched by his unhappy repugnance to 
accept his hospitality, detains him, and proposes that he, Hafald, shail take 
the hand of his, Wrangleworth’s daughter in marriage, and so end all litiga- 
tion. t long and ruinous Chancery suit terminated by a brief and happy love 
suit! Harald does not object—if his lack consent. Left to himself, therefore, 
the sits down and writes two letters, one accepting, the other declining his Un- 
ole’s offer. Having shuffled them well, he pulls out his halfpenny and is about 
to toss up—heads, letter on the right; tails, letter on the left—when he is 
interrupted by the entrance of a servant-maid, who has been sent by the Uncle 
for his reply. In thisemergency he determines to give both letters to the maid, 
with strict injunctions to put them in her pocket, and deliver the first one that 
comes out. He has svarcely congratulated himself on his tact, when the lady 
whose fate he has been deciding enters. To his utter amazement he finds that 
it is the same little beauty with whom he had fallen in love at Mrs. Vernon’s 

‘Yall. For the remainder of the piece he isin a most amusing agony of sus - 
pense. Whilst uttering his most passionate protestations, he is constantly 
haunted with a suspicion that the wrong letter has been delivered, and what 
makes the matter still worse, is his inability to offer anything like an expla na- 
tion to Rosa. There is, as I have before remarked, a great deal of ingenuity in 
this Comedietta, particularly in the latter portion it. 


It was successful at both houses. ALVA. 


The new and splendid Theatre at Boston was opened on Monday last, with 
great éclat. The prize address was an excellent one, but we have not room for 
it to-day. On Monday next, the new New York Theatre is to be inaugurated. 
The counter-attractions at the other houses are immense, in order to rival this 
fresh comer into the dramatic field. Niblo produces the Ravels in a bran-ne w 
pantomime, and the Hippodromists proclaim a trotting bull, that can do his 


mile in less than three minutes. 
—_—_———»@——___—— 


THE NEW CANADIAN MINISTRY. 


Uprur Canava.—Speaker of the Legislative Council: Hon Jobn. 
- Ross.—President of the Executive Council: Sir A. N. M'Nab.— Attorney 
General: Hon. John A. M-Donald.—Inspector General: Hon. W Cay- 
ley.—Pestmaster General : Mr Spence.-- Solicitor General: Mr Smith, 
Frontenac.—Lower Canapa. Commissioner of Crown Lands: Hon. 
A.N. Morin.— Provincial Secretary : Hon. P. J.O. Chauveau.— Commis- 
sioner of Public Works: Hon. J. Chabot. Receiver General: Hon. E. P. 
Tache.—Attorney General: Hon.L. T. Drumond.— Solicitor General: 
Dunbar Ross. 





Bits, or Excuanae—Stamps—ABsvurDITIES—A very seriousand embar- 
rassing question to the commercial world is involved in the operation of 
the New Stamp Act, which comes into operation on the 11th of October 
next. To the crippling power of the new act the attention of the Board 
of Inland Revenues has been drawn by the Bank of England, and the re- 
ply to the Bank is so far unsatisfactory, that it must, if the law be perse- 
vered in, have the inevitable effect of putting to very great inconvenience 
—— engaged in colonial and foreign trade. Bills, for example, drawn 

Australia, which may arrive in England three or four months after date, 
will have to pay when they arrive in this country a heavy duty before 
they can be negociated. This we can understand ; it is intelligible enough, 
al h it is greatly to be deplored that the necessities of the Chancellor 
of the hequer should compel him to interfere in this manner with the 
legitimate operations of trade. But as if this arrangement would not 

for revenue purposes, the act provides that the set of bills, of which 
the first that arrives forms part, must ali be stamped before the first in- 
strument that comes to band can be legally negociated! The object of 
these sets of bills is to guard against the dangers of the seas, and to ren- 
der available the best conveyances of a different kind which may offer to 
the merchant—bills drawn for the most part against the produce which 
he has forwarded. This beautifully contrived piece of legislation renders 
‘all the bills valueless until all have arrived,—so that if by the loss of a 
ship or the loss of a letter, one of the set of bills never reached its des- 
tinction, the others would be worthless! 

The Bank of Eagland conceived, naturally enough, that this must have 
been a mistake—that it could not have been the intention of the framers; 
batthe Board of Ioland Revenue coolly say that “ the effect of this sec- 


tion in — to all the bills to which it applies is to prohibit the nego- 
ciation of one part uniess all the paris are duly stamped and ene. 


ferred!” The monstrous iniquity of this arrangement must strike every 
man in business who has commercial credit to sustain. There are other 
most objectionable features in this new Stamp Duties Bill ; but the one 
we have pointed out is quite sufficient to render it wholly inoperative. 
In faet, if not superseded in some way or other, it threatens to throw the 
commerce of the Santry into inextricable confusion. Peddling legisla- 
tion of this kind in former days was submitted to with a very bad grace ; 
but surely in this age it will hardly be attempted to carry oat a system 
fraught witb such serious consequences to speculation an enterprise.— 
European Times, Sept. 2. 

The blundering Board of Inland Revenue appears to think that what 
are called the second and third parts of a bill are essential to its valid- 
ity as a whole. The bankers and merchants of London ought to pre- 
sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a few bushels of such rags (after 
the first part has been duly received,) as a quiz upon the total want of 
common mercantile knowledge displayed in this affair. 





Appointments. 


Neville Parker, Esq., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Province of New Brunswick, with rank and precedence in the said Court next 
after the Chief Justice —Thomas D. Archibald, Esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the province of Nova Scotia.—R. S. Darling aud Tous- 
saint Rostant, Esq., to be Members of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Trinidad.——John Beverley Robinson, Esq., C.B., Chief Justice of Upper Ca- 
nada, and Louis Hypolite Lafontaine, of the City of Montreal, Esq., Chief Jus- 
tice of Lower Canada, to be Baronets of the United Kingdom. 

Tue Generat Boarp or Heattu.—Mr. J. F. Campbell, barrister, late se- 
cretary to the Duke of Argyll, is appointed assistant secretary to the board, at 
£600 per annum ; Mr. H. Austin, C.E., consulting engineer at £1,000 ; Mr. Ran- 
ger, C.E., saperintending inspector, at £800.—Sir Benjamin Hall has appoint- 
ed Mr. Arinur Berrington to act as his private secretary. Dr. Sutherland and 
Dr. Granger will be immediately employed, as medical inspectors, to act for the 
metropolis, and to confer with the various local authorities in all measures for 
arresting the spread of the disease.— Observer, August 13. 


Army. 

Tue Texto Hvussars.—The last mail brought out orders to the Bombay 
Government to despatch the 10th Hussars immediately by the overland 
route to the seat of war in Turkey. Had the order arrived six weeks 
earlier or six weeks later, there would have been no difficulty in obey- 
ing it ; but, after much deliberation, it was deemed impracticable to des- 
patch a cavalry regiment between 600 and 700 strong, with their horses 
(overcrowded, as they must be, if sent by steamers), in the teeth of the 
south-west mansoon. So the regiment will not leave Bombay till the lst 
of September. By that time, if necessary, another English cavalry regi- 
ment of equal strength might be despatched for Bangalore, and also six 
or eight troops or batteries of English artillery. If it comes to hard work, 
the English troop and gun horses will be unable to hold their own with 
the Arabs of the 10th Hussars and of the Indian artillery—horses that 
have never known the shelter of a stable, but have been always picketted 
in the open air, exposed to every alternative of heat and cold.—Bombay 
letter, July 19. 


An Omrsston.—Lieut. Nasmyth, who distinguished himself at the siege 
of Silistria, has not been promoted to the rank of Major, as has been gen- 
erally supposed. His name has merely been recorded for that rank by 
brevet, after his previously attaining the regimental rank of Captain. This 
event may not happen for many years in ordinary course; so that, sub- 
stantially, Lieut. Nasmyth has not received any promotion for his heroic 
conduct at Silistria—a result which we believe cannot have been contem- 
plated by the military authorities.—London Times. 





PROCLAMATION CONCERNING Prizp Money.—The Gazette of the 25th ult. 
contains the following : 


Victorta R—!—Whereas by our Royal Proclamation, bearing date the 29th 
day of March, 1854, we have ordered and directed, that the net proceeds of all 
prizes taken during the present war with Rassia, by any of our ships or vessels 
of war, after the same shall have been to us finally adjudged lawful prize, shall 
be for the entire benefit of the officers and crews of such ships and vessels of 
war (save as therein excepted) ; in which proclamation we have directed in 
what proportion the land forces, doing duty as marines, shall be entitled to 
share : and whereas, in the said proclamation, we have reserved to ourselves the 
division and distribution of all prize and booty taken on any conjunct expedi- 
tion of our ships and vessels of war with our army ; and it is desirable that we 
should provide for the distribution of all prize and booty taken on such con- 
junct expedition, as also by our army alone: we, therefore, hereby order and 
direct that, in such cases, the net proceeds of the share which shall be assigned 
by us to our army, under our Royal sign manual, shall be divided and distribu- 
ted in the following manner and proportions, viz. : 

Commander of the Forces.—One-fourth of one-tenth part of the net proceeds. 

General Officers.— First Class : General officers commanding divisions, and 
other officers, &c., holding equivalent staff appointments ; Second Class: Oth- 
er general officers, and all other officers, &c., holding equivalent staff appoint- 
ments, the remaining three-fourths of the one-tenth part of the net proceeds ; 
the same to be so divided that a general officer, &c., of the first class shall re- 
ceive one-half more in amount than a general officer, &c., of the second class. 

Field Officers.—First Class: Colonels, Lt-Cols, and Bvt Lt-Cols, and the 
other officers holding staff appointments equivalent thereto; Second Class : 
Bvt Lt-Cols not holding an appointment qualifying them to share in the pre- 
ceding class of field officers, and all majors, regimental or brevet, and all other 
officers holding appointments equivalent thereto, one-eighth of the remainder 
of the net proceeds ; the same to be so divided that a field officer, &c., of the 
first class, shall receive one-half more in amount than a field officer, of the se- 
cond class. 

The remainder of the net proceeds shall be distributed in the following class- 
es, so that every officer, non-commissioned officer, &c., shall receive shares, or 
a share, according to his class, as set forth in the following scale: First 
Class.—Captains, and all other officers entitled according to the usage of our 
army to share in that rank—thirty-five shares each. Second Class.—Subalterns, 
and all other officers entitled according to the usage of ourarmy to share in that 
rank—twenty shares each. Third Class.—Serjeant-majors, quartermaster- 
serjeants, and all other staffserjeants, and others holding equivalent rank—ten 
shares each. Fourth Class.—Serjeants, and others holding equivalent rank— 
eight shares each. Fifth Class.—Corporals, four shares each. Sixth Class.— 
Private soldiers, trampeters, drummers, &c—three shares each. 

And in the event of any difficulty arising with respect to the class in which 
any officer, &c., shall be entitled to share, our will and pleasure is that the 
same shall be determined and adjusted by the Commander-in-Chief of our land 
forces for the time being. 

Given at our Court, at Buckingham-palace, this eleventh day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and in the 
eighté@enth year of our reign. ani GOD SAVB THE QUEEN. 

War-Orrice, Sept. 1—2d Regt of Dragoons; Capt Colt, from h-p 2Ist Drags 
to be Paymaster, v Antrobus, app Lt 8th Ft. 3d Lt Drags, Capt Watson, from 
h-p 2lst Drags, to be Capt, repaying the diff, v Colt, who exc; Lt Draper to be 
Capt, b-p, v Watson, who rets; Cor Gifford, to be Lt, b-p, v Draper; W Rell 
Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Giffurd. 15th Lt Drags; J Griffith, Gent, to be Assistant. 
Surg, v Moline, prom on Staff. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt-Col Huey, from h-p 6th Ft 
to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col A Brown, who exc. 4th Ft; Ensign A St Clair, from 
40th Ft,to be Ens, w-p. 5th Ft; H Walpole, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Burnaby 
app to 5lst Ft. 14th Ft; R Harman, Gent, to be Ens, >P. 18th Ft; E Dillon, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 36th Ft; C Hodgson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 39th Ft: H 
Newport, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, ¥ Geddes, app to 27th Ft. 40th Ft; L Lloyd 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 45th Ft; Ens Beamish, from Ist WI Regt, to be Ens, w- 
p. 53d Ft; Capt Walter, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v Oldfield, who 
exc. 54th Ft; Capt Griffin, from ‘h-p, unatt, to be Capt, v Dickson, who exc 
55th Ft, Ens Birch to be Lt, w-p, v Grigg, dec; Ens Roxby to be Lt w-p ¥ 
Birch, whose promotion has been cancelled; Ens Harkness to be Lt, b-p, v Rox- 
ry whose prom b-p has been cancelled. 56th Ft; Ens H Monk, from 79th 

t, to be Ens, v De Carteret, who exc. 58th Ft; J Horner, Gent, to be Ens, b- 
Pp, V Lillington, who ret. To be Ensigns w-p; Ridgway and O'Dell, Gents. 
62d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p, Co!-Sergt Milsom, from 36th Ft, R Machell Gent. 
63d Ft, A Dumaresq, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Talbot, prom in Rifle Brigade. 
66th Ft; Lt Aylmer to be Capt b-p, v Serocold, who rets. 72d Ft; Ens A ison 
to be Lt w-p; Ens Cameron to be Re b-p, v Alison, whose eg b-p has been 
cancelled. 76th Ft; J Palliser, Gent, to be Eus ‘<° 79th Ft; Ens De Carteret 
from 56th Ft, to be Ens, v Monk, who exc. 80th Ft; Ens Turner, from h- of 
Sicilian Regt, to be Eus w-p. To be Ensign b-p; W Trevor, Gent; Gower 
Gent, v Turner, who ret. Po be Ens w-p; F Goddard, Gent. 82d Ft; Bvt Lt: 
Col Robertson to be Lt-Col b-p, v Maxwell, who ret; Brevt-Maj Watson to be 
Maj b-p, v Robertson; Lt Gordon to be Capt b-p, v Watson; Eng Browne to be 
Lt b-p, v Gordon; H Marsh, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Browne. 85th Ft; Lt Rooper 
to be Capt b-p, v Haviland, who rets; J Grant, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 91st Ft: Lt 
Bruce to be Capt b-p, v Warren, who rets; Ensign Dobie to be Lt b-p, v Brace; 
Thos Green, Gent, to be Ens b-p, vy Dobie. 95th Ft; Lt Kingsley to be Adjt, y 
Brown, who resigns the Adjoy only. 3d WI Regt—To be Ens b-p; H + lg 
land, v Carson, who rets; Malliner, Gent, v Watson, prom. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; Capt Oldfield, from 53d Ft, to be Capt, v Walter, who excs, Depot 
Batt at Parkhurst; Capt Welman, from 4th Ft, to be Asst-Adj. 


ments and pensioners in the Isle of Man. 
HosritaL Srarr.—To be Asst-Surgs to the Forces ; Stretton, 








Gent, v Guthrie, app to the Depot Batt at 
the Forces—Mlntosh, Gent. 
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Brevet—Capt Watson, of 34 Lt , to be Maj i PrN + apenas 
Watson, of 3d Lt Drags, to be Lit-Col ; Capt Bout, of the 41 Roginsee tt 

Royay Regiment or ARTILLERY.—Sec Capt Morris te be Capt. y Levinge. 
dec. First Lt Mainwaring to be Sec Capt. Sec Lt Lloyd to be Pins Lt. nee, 


Navp. 


A Desratcu From Sm C. Narrer.—A long article copied e] 
gives further details of the capture of Bomarsund ; but . a 
may like occasionally to see a sample of Sir C. Napier’s despatehes, — 


subjoin one, of late date. 
Bulldog, off Bomarsund, August 19, 1854 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a letter from Rear-Admiral Plumrid 
stationed, with the Hecla and the French steamer Coc 
Lieut. de Vaisseau A. Georgette du Buisson), 
Boneeene. 
2. I had intended to have brought his squadron th 
Channel to have shelled the North side Seeman. = Oe Presto 
breaching batteries were placed he could not take that station titbent 
endangering the men in the French batteries ; he therefore very wi = 
took up a position so that he had the Presto Tower and Bomarsund in 4 
line, and did good service against the Presto Tower, which I afterwards 
examined. He was rather too close, being within range of the enem "s fi 4 
and received some damage, but no one was hurt. yom, 
3. The ships I stationed to the Southward were out of 
enemy’s guns, and received no damage ; but the shot and sh 
10-inch guns, with the fire from the four French mortars, 
missed, and the excellent fire from Captain Pelham’s battery, with th 
mgr the enemy saw in progress, I presume expedited the Sen 
render. 
4, Had the enemy held out till the following morning, when the 
ing battery, judiciously placed by the French engineer, 7 tae Niel 
sae Myr _— = AQ. Bn 4 the fort, and the ships the French and 
nglis mirals intended to place in their flank, the fi 
ne prehe to ashen e fortress would have 
5. I have the honour of enclosing lists of the whole British f 
= the wor . ¥ with a list of prisoners and ae 
ng no less than mounted, 3 mortars, 7 field pi : 
eenaed pieces, and 79 not 
6. The commissioners are now taking an aceount of the sto 
are preparing plans not only of the batteries in existence b 
progress, — I shall send home as coon as possible. 
7. This has been a most arduous and laborious service 
great reason to be satisfied with the great exertions of all the bd dng 
men and an and their orderly conduct. . 
8. General Jones speaks in the highest terms of the conduct 
erenam 208 his — i > firing of the seamen and os Ae py 
rine artillery under Captain Ramsay, was most precise ; i : 
slightly wounded. . eR wes 
9. The shells thrown by the ships were most destructive 
fortress resisted till the following day when all was ready Ay tee 
would have been irresistible. fon &e., Cuas. Napier. 7 


Vice-Admiral and C inhi 
The Secretary of the Admiralty. ommander-in-Chief. 
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Tue CompBinen SquaDRON AT THE SANDWICH IsLaNps.--T ve Pol } 
of July 22 says: Our little out of the way town was thrown faba ep 
state of pleasant commotion on Monday last, the 17th inst., by the ap- 
pearance off Diamond Head, of a war steamer, which was coming along 
under easy way, and seemed in no hurry to reach the barbour. All the 
lookouts were crowded with anxious gazers, and everybody had an opi- 
nion about her which everybody expressed and every otber body opposed 
Sir Oracle thought, nay, was sure it was the American steam frigate Sus- 
quehanna, from Japan. pee pe good authority--shook his 
head most ominously, and evidently did not like to commit himself to an 
opinion on the subject. But while debate ran high, the public mind was 
diverted by the appearance of a frigate off the point, and then another 
and another, until six vessels under sail, besides the steamer, were all 
seen bearing down for the anchorage ; and » splendid sightit was. The 
British and French flags commingled in the fleet in most beautiful accord 
and all the vessels looked neat and trim, and prepared for service as well 
as display. By two o’clock they were all at anchor in a line off the har- 
bour, and turned out to be the British frigate President, flag-ship, the 
Amphitrite, and steamer Virago; the French frigate Forte. the Eury- 
dice, lV’ Artemise and brig Obligado—three English and four French : the 
English carrying 80 guns, and the French 138. This fine squadron is 
from Callao, vid Nukuhivia, one of the Marquesas islands, and was but 
fourteen days in making the passage from the latter port. They are, of 
course, looking for the Russians, but the Russians are somewhere else 
just now, and they must be hunted up if possible, when warm work will 
of course take place. At last accounts the people of Vancouver’s Island 
were under much anxiety—daily expecting a visit from the Russian ves- 
sels, against which they had no means of defence, 

The following is a list of the English ships and chief officers composing 
the squadron : frigate President, 50 guns, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Da- 
vid Price ; R. Burridge, Captain. Frigate Amphitrite, 24 guns, Captain, 
C. Frederick. Steamer Virago, 6 guns, 300 horse-power, Commander, 
E. Marshall. The following is a list of French ships and officers: Frigate 
La Forte, 60, bearing the Lay of Rear-Admiral Fevrier des Pointes ; Cap- 
taid De Miniac. Frigate L’Eurydice, 32, Captain Lagrandier. Cor- 
vette L’Artemise, 30, Captain D’Eveque. Brig L’ Obligado, 16, Captain 
de Rosenevat. 

The Vew Era and Argus says: We understand that the French frig- 
ate Alceste, 52 guns, Capt. Le Guillon de Penarros, is daily to join the 
squadron, as also the English frigate Pique, of 40 guns, Capt. Sir F. Ni- 
cholson, which arrived at Callao on the day that the French squadron 
left. The arrival of this fleet has created quite astir in Honolulu. “Wall 
street” received an electric shock, and ship stores and merchandise have 
been in an unusual bat pleasant commotion. On Tuesday, the English 
Admiral’s ship exchanged salutes with the shore, and on Wednesday, the 
Frenchy The steamer Virago entered the port on Monday afternoon for 
the purpose of coaling. 

On Tuesday morning, (24th July,) at 10 o'clock, the squadron took 
their anchors and stood off to the southwest, but when hull down, altered 
their course to the west,which course they were steering when tuey passed 
out of sight, the Virago leading. The destination of the squadron is 
not publicly known. From intelligence recently received from San 
Francisco that dispatches were there awaiting the French Admiral, and 
that he was soon expected, it has been surmised that the squadron may 
look into that port; others again suppose that they are bound north to 
the Russian Possessions on the Asiatic Continent, in quest of the Russian 
vessels supposed to be cruising in that vicinity. However this may be, 
and whatever their destination, of this we feel assured, that from the effi- 
ciency of the squadron, and the charac’er of the officers in command, if 
an opportunity presents some brilliant achievements will be performed 


during the cruise on which this squadron has now entered. But time 
alone can determine the result. 


Obituary. 


A Verekan Souprer.--We record with regret the death of Lieut.-General 


Srarr.—Capt Dickson, from h-p unatt, to be Staff-Capt, to command detach- 


t ‘ ' Gent; i 

M D; Grange, Gent; Erskine, M D; Smith, Gent; Paliologus, Gent; wae 

son, M B; Dolan, Gent; Cullen, M D, v de Chaumont, app to Depot Batt at 

Parkhurst; A Johnston, M D, vMcNeece, app to Depot Batt at Walmer; Meade 
i ’ 


nchester. To be Apothecary to 


Thomas Dalmer, €.B., colonel of the 47th Regiment, which took place suddenly 
at Hawkburst, Kent. General Dalmer had been over 57 years in the army, and 
took part in most of our warlike operations from the close of the last century 
to Waterloo, having served with the expeditions to Ostend in 1798, to Holland 
in the following year, and to Ferrol, Vigo Bay, and Cadiz in 1800. He was in 
Egypt with Sir Ralph Abercromby, in the expedition to Hanover in 1805, and 
that to Copenhagan in 1807. The following year found him at Corunna, and in 
the Peninsular campaigns of 1311-12-13, he shared in the actions of El Bodon 
and Aldea de Ponte, and the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. General Dal- 
mer also was present at Waterloo, where he had a horse killed under him ; he 
himself was severely wounded at Salamanca. For his distinguished services 
he received a gold and three silver medals. His death places the coloneley of 
the 47th in the gift of Lord Hardinge. 


The Baron Stockmar, whose death was announced in our paper of Saturday, 
is not the one who is so well known in England, as the confident of the Coburg 
family, but his younger brother, Baron Charles Stockmar, who resided at 
Munich.—Died, at Meta, in the 72nd year of his age, General Paixham, of the 
Artillery, the inventor of the celebrated guns that bear his name.—At Harro- 
gate, Yorkshire, Ralph Anthony Thicknesse, Esq., one of the members for 
Wigan.—At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Countess of Caitiness.—At Can- 
nanore, Presidency of Madras, Lieut.-Col. J. 3. Schonswar, of the 25th Regt. 
King’s Own Borderers.—In camp, at Gerrechlee, near Varna, Lieut.-Col. Elliot, 
79th Highlanders, eldest son of the Hon. John E. Elliot, M.P. for the County 
of Roxburg.—At Warwick, Lodge, Hampton Wick, Major-Gen. Jones, Colonel 
Commandant of the 13th Battalion of the R. A.—At his residence, Reading, 
Major-Gen. C. Stuart Campbell, C.B.—At Hillingdon-grove, near Exbridge, 


Major Charles Stuart.—Of cholera, at Castellamare near Naples, William Pow- 
ler Jones, E-q., Capt. 57th Regt.—At Prittlewell, Essex, Lieut. George Walter, 
R.M.—In Eaton-square., Ralph Bernal, £sq.,many years member for the city of 
Rochester, and Chairman of Committees in the 





ouse of Commons. 
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New Books. 


Capramx Cawnot; on, Twenty YARS OF AN AFRICAN Siaver.—Edi- 
ted by Brantz Mayer. New York. 1854. Appleton.—In noticing this 
remarkable volume, it is‘well to copy precisely the alias of the title-page. 
This describes it as “ Being an account of his (the Captain's) career and 
adventures on the Coast, in the Interior, on Ship-board, and in the West 
Indies, written out and edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda, 
and Conversations.” And exceedingly well is this literary portioa of the 
work done—so well that, if not horrified, the male reader will be both 
edified and entertained by it. Viewing ite candour of statement, variety 
of incident, minateness of detail, and lively working-up, it may be doubt- 
ed whether any such confessions on this theme have ever been laid before 
the public. Brantz Mayer, as a man of letters, of course had his reasons 
for officiating ; but unless the Captain were in desperate want of funds, 
and therefore sold his manuscript for a consideration, or unless he have a 
rare craving for notoriety at all hazards, we are at a loss to couceive his 
inducement for running the gauntlet of the world’s opinion. Notwith- 
standing that the Editor lauds him at second-hand as “a man of unques- 
tionable integrity,” and intimates that he is “entitled to respectful con- 
filence,” we cannot forget that this faint praise is qualified by the Edi- 
tor’s ingenuously “ setting aside his career as aslaver.” This is, indeed, 
begging the whole question, since it is with this very career that the vo- 
lume deals. The utmost compliment we can pay Captain Canot is to say 
that he is the beau-ideal of a slaver, and that he occasionally brings back 
to us an old acquaintance, one Lambro— 


The mildest mannered man, 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 


It is true that Lambro stuck to piracy, whereas Captain Canot aban- 
doned the slave-trade. But then the latter assigns no cause for this 
change in his pursuits ; and for anything that is shown to the contrary, 
his distaste for his guilty calling may have arisen from his sagacious fore- 
sight into the increased and increasing activity of the men-of-war crui- 
sers, and the consequent risks to be encountered. Disclaiming any in- 
tended palliation of the wrongs and horrors of the accursed traffic, the 
Captain certainly has a squint that way. He would have us think that 
it is not so black as it is painted. But we can’t say that he succeeds; 
nor can his account of all that is done for the health and comfort of 
slaves on a voyage, and of the slaver’s “systematic order, purity, and 
neatness,”’ be balanced in our miad with his own fearful statistice. “ At 
the end of two months,” says he in one place, “480 prime negroes were 
in the bowels of La Estrella,” a vessel of 120 tons ; “ before the following 
dawn,” says he elsewhere, speaking of the notorious Volador, “749 hn- 
man beings, packed within her 165 tons, were on their way to Cuba.” 
Note the phrase on the next page, incidentally alluding to this latter 
venture—“ the Volador arrived with 611 of her people.” 

But if the Captain’s honour, good-humour, courage, liberality, and 
sense of justice--even “setting aside his career as a slaver’’—do not 
impress us with profound admiration, he has nevertheless been the means 
of furnishing one of the most piquant books of the season. How the me- 
rit of it is to be meted between himself and his illustrator, it would be 
difficult to decide. We incline to think that we see the slaver in the 
prolessional dash—io the chase at sea—the slave revolt--affairs with 
cruisers, and the like—whilst the practised penman is. more obvious in 
lengthened descriptions of the African tribes, and what pertains to them 
and to their country. Let the reader judge from a couple of extracts, with 
which we conclude our greeting to Captain Canot. The first one is a 
clever “ bit” from the African Interior. A native man in authority thus 
tells of his journey to Timbuctoo : 


True to his promise, the envoy came to my piazza, as soon as school 
was over, and squatting sociably on our mats and sheep-skins, with a 
plentiful supply of pipes and tobacco, we formed as pleasanta little party 
as was assembled that day on the banks of the Rio Pongo. Ali-Ninopha 
acted as interpreter, having prepared himself for the long-winded task 
by a preliminary dram from my private locker, out of sight of the noble 
Seon. 

Invoking the Lord’s name,—-as is usual among Musselmen,--Mami-de- 
Yong took a long whiff at his pipe, and, receiving from his servant a 
small bag of fine sand, spread it smoothly on the floor, leaving the mass 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness, This was his black-board, de- 
signed to serve fur deliaeatiou of his journey. On the westernmost mar- 
gin of his sand, he dotte | a point with his finger for the starting at Tim- 
bo. As he proceeded with his track over Africa towards the grand capi- 
tal, he marked the outlines of the principal ter.itories, and spotted the 
remarkable towns through which he passed. By a thick or thin line, he 
denoted the large rivers and small streams that intercepted his path, 
while he heaved up the sand into heaps to represent a mountain, or 
smoothed it into perfect levels to imitate the broad prairies and savannas 
of the interior. When he came to a dense forest, his snuff-box was called 
in requisition, and a pinch or two judiciously sprinkled, stood for the mo- 
narchs of the wood. 

Like all Oriental story-tellers, Mami proved rather prolix. His tale 
was nearly as long as his travel. He insisted on describing his reception 
at every village. At each river he bad his story of difficulty and danger 
in constructing rafts or building bridges. He counted the minutes he lost 
in awaiting the diminution of floods. Anon, he would eatulogue the va- 
rious fish with which a famous river teemed ; and, when he got fairly into 
the woods, there was no end of adventures aad hairbreadth escapes from 
alligators, elephants, anacondas, vipers, and the fatal tape snake, whose 
bite is certain death. In the mountains he encountered wolves, wild- 
asses, hyenas, zebras, and eagles. 

In fact, the whole morning glided away with a geographical, zoologi- 
cal, and statistical overture to his tour; so that, when the hour of prayer 
and ablution arrived, Mami-de-Yong had not yet reached Timbuctoo! 
The double rite of cleanliness and faith required him to pause in his nar- 
rative ; and, apologizing for the interruption, he left a slave to guard the 
a: while he retired to perform his religious service. 

hen the noble Fullah got back, I hada nice lunch prepared on a nap- 
kin in the neighbourhood of his diagram, so that he could muneh his bis- 
cuits and sugar without halting on his'path. Before he began, however, 
I took the liberty to offer a hint about the precious value of time in this 
brief lite of ours, whilst I asked a question or two about the “capital of 
Capitals,” to indizate my eagerness to enter the walls of Timbuctoo. Ma- 
mi-de-Yong, who was a man of tagt as well as humour, smiled at my in- 
sinuation, and apolegizing like a Christian for the natural tediousness of 
all old travellers, skipped a degree or two of the wilderness, and at once 
stuck his buffalo-horn snuff-box into the eastern margin of the sand, to 
indicate that he was at his journey’s end. 


That's a specimen of pleasant writing. The tone, as well ae the sub- 
ject, of what follows, is more serious. Bold Captain Canot is nearly 
swamped ; but his luck saves him, and he marches his living merchandise 
through the free Colony of Liberia. He was at this period the manager 
of a factory on the Coast, in the employ of an old established trader. 


When I was perfectly cured of the injury I sustained in my first phi- 
lanthropic fight, [ loaded my spacious cutter with a choice colleetion of 
trade-goods, and set sail one fine morning for this outpost at Digby. I 
designed, also, if advisable, to erect angther receiving barracoon under 
the lee of Cape Mount. 

But my call at Digby was unsatisfactory. The pens were vacant, and 
our merchandise squandered on credit. This put me ina very uncom- 
fortable passion, which would have rendered an interview between “ Mr, 
Powder” (Canot’s nickname) and his agent anything but pleasant or pro- 
fitable, had that personage been at his post. Fortunately, however, for 
both of us, he was abroad carousing with “aking ;” so that I refused 
wating a single yard of merchandise, and hoisted sail for the next vil- 


There I transacted business in regular “ship-shape.” Our ram was 
pleatrously distributed and established an entente cordiale which would 
ave charmed a diplomatist at his first dinoer in a new capital. The na- 
ked blackguards flocked round me like crows, and I clothed their loins in 
parti-coloured calicoes that enriched them with a plumage worthy of 


in five days, nineteen newly-“‘ conveyed” darkies were exchanged for 
London muskets, Yankee grog, and Manchester cottons |’’ 

My cutter, though but twenty-seven feet long, was large enough to 
stow my gang, considering that the voyage was short, and the slaves but 
boys and girls ; so I tarned my prow homeward with contented spirit and 
promising skies. Yet, before night, all was changed. Wind and sea 
rose together. The sun eank in a long streak of blood. After a while, 
it rained in terrible squalls ; till, finally, darkness caught me in a perfect 
gale. So high was the surf and sosbelterless the const, that it became 
utterly impossible to make a lee of any headland where we might ride 
out the storm in safety. Our best hope was in the cutter’s ability to 
keep the open sea without swamping ; and, accordingly, under the merest 
patch of sail, I coasted the perilous breakers, guided by their roar, till 
day dawn. But, when the sun lifted over the borizon,--peering for an 
instant through a rent in the storm-eloud, and then disappearing behind 
the gray vapour,—I saw at once that the coast offered no chance of land- 
ing our blacks at some friendly town. Everywhere the bellowing shore 
was lashed by surf, impracticable even for the boats and skill of Kroo- 
men. On I dashed, therefore, driving and almost burying the cutter, with 
loosened reef, till we came opposite Monrovia ; where, safe in the absence 
of cruisers, I crept at dark under the lee of the cape, veiling my cargo 
with our useless sails. 

Sunset “ killed the wind,” enabling us to be off again at dawn; yet 
hardly were we clear of the cape, when both gale and current freshened 
from the old quarter, holding us completely in check. Nevertheless, I 
kept at sea till evening, and then sneaked back to my protecting ancho- 
rage. 

By this time, my people and slaves were well nigh famished, for their 
sole food had been a scant allowance of raw cassava. Anxiety, toil,rain, 
and drenching spray, broke their spirits. The blacks, from the hot inte- 
rior, and now for the first time off their mother earth, suffered not only 
from the inclement weather, but groaned with the terrible pangs of sea- 
sickness, I resolved, therefore, if possible, to refresh the drooping gang 
by a hot meal ; and, beneath the shelter of a tarpaulin, contrived to cook 
a mess of rice. Warm food eomforted us astonishingly ; but, alas! the 
next day was a pieture of the past! A slave—cramped and smothered 
amid the crowd that soaked so long in the salt water at our boat's bot- 
tom--died during the darkness. Next morning, the same low, leaden, 
coffin-lid sky, hung like a pall over sea and shore. Wind in terrific blasts, 
and rain in deluging squalls, howled and beat on us, Come what might, 
I resolved not to stir! All day I kept my people beneath the sails, with 
orders to move their limbs as much as possible, in order to overcome the 
benumbing effect of moisture and packed confinement. The incessant 
drenching from sea and sky to which they had been so long subjected, 
chilled their slackened circulation to such a degree, that death from tor- 
por seemed rapidly supervening. Motior, motion, motion, was my con- 
stant command ; but 1 hoarded my alcohol for the last resource. 

I saw that no time was to be lost, and that nothing but a bold eneoun- 
ter of hazard would save either lives or property. fore dark my mind 
was made up as to the enterprise. I would land im the neighbourhood.of 
the colony, and cross its territery during the shadow of night! 

I do not suppose that the proeess by which I threw my stiffened crew 
on the beach, and revived them with copious draughts of brandy, would 
interest the reader ; but midnight did not strike, before my cargo, under 
the escort of Kroo guides,was boldly marched threugh the colonial 
town, and safe on its way to New Sestros! Fortunately for my dare- 
devil adventure, the tropical rain poured down in ceaseless torrents, com- 
pelling the unsuepicious colonists to keep beneath their roofs, Indeed, 
no one dreamed of a forced march by human beings on that dreadful 
night of tempest, else it might have gone hard had I been detected in the 
desecration of colonial soil. Still I was prepared for all emergencies. I 
never went abroad without the two great keys of Africa—gold and fire- 
arms; and bad it been my lot to encounter a colonist, he would either 
have learned the value of silence, or have been carried along, under the 
muzzle of a pistol, till the gang was in safety. 

While it was still dark, I left the caravan advancing by an interior 
path to Little Bassa, where one of my branches could furnish it with ne- 
cessaries to cross the other colony of Bassa San Juan, so as to reach my 
homestead in the course of three days. Meanwhile I retraced my way to 
Monrovia, and, reaching it by sunrise, satisfied the amiable colonists that 
I bad just taken shelter in their harbour, and was fresh from my dripping 
cutter. Itis very likely that no one in the colony to the present d y 
knows the true story of this adventure, or wonld believe it unless con- 
Sessed by me. 


aad the mere searcher after enlertainment. The author handles some of our 
countrymen sharply enough, it is true. On the other hand, he makes, in 
italics, a remarkable and most ereditable assertion—that, with the excep- 
tion of a boy who, being ill-treated, took refuge by chance on board a ves- 
sel of this class at Havannah, he never knew an instance of an English 
seaman shipping on board a slaver. 


Uran anp THe Moruons. By PB. G. Ferris, late Secretary of Utah 
Territory. New York. 1854. Harpers.-A slight bat comprehensive 
glance at the origin, condition, customs, doctrines, and prospects of the 
followers of Joseph Smith ; for inditing which the author’s sojourn dur- 
ing six months, at Great Salt Lake City, gave bim ample and unusual 
opportunity. Many readers will be glad to find herein an apparently 
fair exposé of the delusion that has had so wide-spread an influence. It 
is exhibited in all its features, and it is impossible to with-hold one’s be- 
lief from the statements that are made. Mr. Ferris thinks that Mormon- 
ism is on the decline. We trust it is; but thank him in the meantime, for 
supplying the public with a neat and intelligible view of it in all its 
bearings.—The wood-cuts are very numerous, and have been designed by 
a clever artist. This fact is evident, despite the blurred appearance that 
some of them present. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE University, Town, anp County or CamBRIDGE 
FROM THE YEAR 1780. By the late Henry Gunning, M.A. London. 
Bell. — The author of these volumes had more than ordinary oppor- 
tunities of observing the events, and studying the characters, described in 
them ; and it is not only extremely amusing, but highly instructive, to 
observe the immense change which has taken place in this, as in every 
other kind of society, in the space of seventy years. 

At the period from which Mr Gunning’s anecdotes commence, the jour- 
ney from Cambridge to London was hardly accomplished in a day. A 
student, if he came from a distant country, seldom left the University till 
he had taken his degree ; and if he were fortunate enough to get a fellow- 
ship, many years perhaps elasped before he again revisited his native vil- 
lage. Now, in six hours, he may ata small cost go to Durbam, and in 
twelve to Edinburgh. The change bas been no less remarkable in social 
habits and manners. Mr. Gunning’s readers will find a vast many curious 
and amusing examples scattered throughout his book, of the advauce 
made not merely in refinement, but in propriety and decency. 

He begins with his school days at Sleaford, and we have an instance of 
the way in which the magistrates in those days exercised their authority, 
in the case of Sir Francis Whichcote of Aswarby, as follows: 


“ As Sir Francis was dressing one morning he perceived the undergroom 
making very free with his wall fruit, When breakfast was finished, he 
wrote a note addressed to the Keeper of the House of Correction at Folk- 
ingham, which he ordered the culprit to take without delay. The note 
contained the following words ; ‘Give the bearer a dozen lashes ; he will 
guess the reason.’ This he signed with his initials. Whether the offen- 
der was conscience-smitten, or, what is still move probable, took advan- 
tage of the wet wafer to acquaint himself with the contents. I know not; 
but he bribed a helpez in the stable, by the promise of a pot of beer and 
the loan of a horse, to take it for him. The Governor, after reading the 
note, ordered the bearer to be tied up, and the directions were scrupulous- 
ly obeyed, to the infinite surprise and consternation of the poor fellow, 
who had no idea of why he was thus treated until his return. when hisac- 
count of what had taken place caused much merriment in the stable yard. 
The tale very soon came to the ears of the Baronet, who laughed very 
heartily, and took no other notice of it than fining the delinquent half-a- 
crown for the privilege of being flogged by deputy, and ordered it to be 
given to the suifering party.” 

To the members of Cambridge University these volumes will be parti- 
cularly interesting. They show in a remarkable way the great change 
which has taken place in academic habits and manners. In reading them 
it seems almost difficult to believe what is yet undoubtedly the fact—that 
it is now a rare thing to see an undergraduate drunk in the streets, or to 
hear an oathin conversation ; and though in a place were so many young 
men congregate it must needs be that occasional excesses and outbreaks 
will still take place, yet most certainly these dre now the exceptions, and 





Parrots, I was the prince of good fellows in “ everybody’s” opinion ; and, 


are of comparatively rare occurrence. The early hour of dinuer seventy 
years ago (twelve o'clock, afterwards one o’clock) ; the universal habit 


We again commend this book to the philanthropic, the philosophical, 





of drinking ; the necessary supper, followed by ale and puneh ; left little 
time for study, Indeed it is difficult to understand when a student was 
occupied with bis books, unless it were the middle of the night ; his morn- 
ings being occupied witb lectures. The supper hour was eight o'clock ; 
and we have the following picture of a colies supper in the year 1786: 


“ Among the persons whom I was in the habit of meeting at the rooms 
of my friend Banks was Hare Townsend, a Fellow-commouer of Trinity 
Hall, and the only son of Alderman Townsend, of Brace Castle. By re- 
lating an anecdote concerning him, I can best illustrate the ners of 
the University at that particular period. Entering the hall of Magda- 
lene College one evening, much intoxicated, when the Society were at 
supper, he went to the Pensioners’ table, laughed at the paltry fure with 
which they were regaling themselves, and eaid if they would sup. with 
him the following evening, he would show them bow gentlemen ought to 
live. The Fellows were at supper at the upper table, but though he was 
in his ca and gown, and made a great noise, they took no notice what- 
ever of the intrusion. Strange and almost incredible as it may appear, 
it is a positive fact that all the members of the Peusioners’ table (with 
the exception of two or three) accepted the invitation thus given from a 
person they had never seen before. The next evening the undergrada- 
ates went in a'body to Townsend’s room; he had ordered a magnificent 
supper to be prepared, and desired the butler to buy a new pail in whieh 
the punch was to be served up. As the butler was carrying the pail 
across the court in the dark, a magpie belonging to the college, whose 
conversational talents had rendered him a great favourite with the whole 
Society, perched upon the edge of the ce e butler attempted to brush 
him off, but unfortunately brushed bim into it: this was not discovered 
until the pail was set upon the table, when the magpie was irrecoverably 
dead. The evening was passed in a convivial manner, perfectly new to 
the undergraduates of Magdalene, whose temperate habits aad devotion 
to tea were quite proverbial.” 


The college bedmaker of the present day is not generally a conspicuous 

object of cleanliness or feminine refinement, but even she kes wonderfully 

advanced with the times. Formerly the garb and appearance of this im- 

ortant college official appears to have left her sex somewhat in doubt. 

n a sketch of Tom Adkin, of Corpus, the author incidentally gives a de- 

ge of his own bedmaker breaking in opom Mr. Adkin’s party at the 
ite Bear. 


“ Soon after the introduction of balloons into this country, a Captain 
Poole, accompanied by a Mr. John Armstrong, aecended in one from the 
grove belonging to Trinity Hall, in November, 1785. Adkin promised 
to dispose of as many tickets as he could, and canvassed all his friends 
for the purpose. J requested to huve two, which, being sent to my rooms 
when I was absent, I called and paid for on my return, at the bar of the 
White Bear, Adkin, meeting my bedmaker the same morning, told her 
that as I was not at home he wished she would advance ten shillings for 
the tickets, for he was desirous of collecting and paying up the entire 
sum. She immediately gave him the money ; but when she found I-had 
already paid, she determined on getting it retarned without delay, and 
started forth onher errand, On arriving at the inn she told the waiter 
she wanted to eee Mr. Adkin on particulur business. She was desired to 
send up her name, and the cloth being just removed, it was unanimously 
voted she should be desired to walk up stairs. 

“ Sal Elvedge was by no means of the bashful order, and was not ecru- 
pulous in seating hersel/in an arm chair, which bad been placed for her 
next the president. She seemed much pleased with the novelty of her 
situation, and drank with great good will many bumpers of claret that 
were presented to her. Every now and-:then she reminded her host 
of the object of her vieit, when the company exclaimed—‘ Fine her a 
bumper for dunning the president in the midst of bis friends. To this 
she submitted without amurmar. In this manner she passed half an hour 
very agreeably, when remembering she had many duties unperformed, 
she arose to depart, but would not leave the room until she received a 
promise of payment. This woman was much attached to her masters : 
and although sbe never scrupled supplying herself with coals, candles, 
&e., from their stores, yet she watched most perseveringly over their in- 
terests, in not allowing them to be imposed on in any other quarter ; her 
peculations were pever beyond what she considered her perquisite,.” 


Aud having thus introduced Tom Adkin, let us show how narrowly he 
escaped an Irish bishoprick : 

“ To give him a better income, numerous suggestions were made to 
him: but his attention was more particularly directed to the Church. 
He decided on following this advice ; a title was procured without diffi- 
culty ; and he detailed, with much humour, the steps taken by his puw- 
erfal friends to enable him to pass his examination. With the Chaplain 
he passed muster, and with his assistance was able to eonstrue three or 
four verses, which he said it was probable he would be required to do b 
the Bishop. ‘ His lordship, putting a Testament into my hand,’ sai 
Tom, ‘ pointed out a passage in one of the Gospels, consisting of the 
three verses I had learned. I construed two verses most successfully, 
when, unfortunately, I dropped the book; and though I construed the 
remaining verse equally well, as i}l luck would have it, I did not find the 
right chapter on re-opening the book, which the Bishop perceiving, re- 
commended me to come better prepared at hig next ordination. Thus,’ 
added he, ‘ perished all my' hopes of preferment in the Church, owing, 
not tomy ignorauce but to my awkwardness; for, had it not been for 
this misfortune, I should undoubtedly have been an Irish Bishup.’” 


Adkin was a Whig, (as Mr. Gunning also was, and a staunch aud con- 
sistent one, much to his occasional suffering aud inconvenience, as his 
volumes amusingly show,) and Lord Grey had a great regard for bim. 


“Tn 1806, when Lord Grey was first Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
Adkin called to congratulate his friend, and on taking leave said— 
‘When you have a perfect sinecure, with a devilish good salary attached 
to it, send for your friend Tom, for he is the very man to fill it.’ Grey 
replied — If I do not send for you until then, our next meeting will be ata 
considerable distance,’ To the great surprise of Adkin, be was soon 
after summoned to the Admiralty, when the First Commissioner informed 
him that the place he wanted had just falfen to his appointment. * Ga- 
zette me at once,” said Tom. ‘aud if convenient, let me have the first 
quarter’s salary in advance.’ ‘Not so fast, my friend,’ was the reply ; ‘yon 
must first be sworn into office as Registrary of Jamaica, to which ) oa 
shall be conveyed, in a stout frigate ; and as soon as you have appoisi:s4 
your deputy, you may return to England in the same manner.’ Tom 
professed his willinguess to take as many oaths as might be deemed ex- 
pedient, but positively declined to quit the kingdom, declaring he should 
full a victim to the climate, be his stay ever so short. Returning from 
the Admiralty, he met an intimate friend who had extensive connexions 
in Jamaica ; ke rallied Tom upon his folly in declining so desirable an 
appointment, and strongly advised his immediate return to the admiral- 
ty to accept it. All persuasions were fruitless, but after a lengthened 
conversation, he returned to the Admiralty to tell the First Comasission- 
er, that on reflection he should feel equally obliged if the appoiatment. 
were given to anominee. Grey was for a minute silent, but at length, ae- 
tuated by that high sense ef honour and integrity which so distinguished 
him when advocating the Reform Bill in the Upper House, he auswered 
—‘ Your proposal implies a Jon, to which I will not be a purty, even to 
serve one of my earliest friends.’ ”’ 

Only one eannot help thinkingg that the line of “ jobbery” was there 
drawn rather fine, between Tom and Tom's nominee. 

Farmer, the author of the treatise on the Learning of Shakespeare, 
is another of the heroes of Mr. Gunning’s volumes, and a very guod 
hero he is, aud appears to have had a highly hamorous “ college 
barber. 


* * * . * 


> 


. * There was a frankness and 
heartiness about Farmer that was particularly taking: be was just as 
much at his ease with Cabinet Ministers as he was with his own Fellows. 
Whenever Mr. Pitt came to visit his constituents, he was always parti- 
culerly affyble; bat unless Farmer was of the party, the conversation 
soon became em It was evident the rulers of the University 
could not forget they were in the presence of a man who had the power 
of dispersing Bishoprics and Deaneries; and it was this feeling proba- 
bly that caused them at times to be reserved and obsequious, and at 
others they seemed to endeavour to astonish the Premier by an elaborate, 
but, perhaps, at times, an unseasonable display of erudition. A soon as 
Farmer joined them, the scene assumed a different aspept, and a tone of 
cheerfulness and hilarity succeeded the dulness and solemnity which had 
previously marked the meeting. * * * So sensible was Pitt of the 
value of Farmer’s opinion, and so disinterested a counsellor had be al- 
ways proved himself, that Pitt twice offered him a Bishopric, ‘which he 
did twice refuse.’ In declining this honour, he showed that he possess- 
ed that rarest of all knowledge—self knowledge. He wonld bave made, 
1 have heard him remark, ‘a very indifferent Bishop.’ He felt he 
could not discharge the duties of the Episcopacy with that dignity and 
decorum which the office demanded : however, he eventually accepted a 
Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s, an appointment he considered far more 
suitable, and in which situation he was very popular. Consistently with 





his love of good fellowship, he gave excellent dinners to the Minor Canons 
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’ in which he had left bim 2007. This person was many years after a bed- 


sons.’ ”’ 


“Mr. Gunning 
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, at one o'clock. In the evening a bot supper was always | 
wd LyaeyeeAJ at which any friends from Cambridge, who happened to be 
in town, were sure to meet with a hearty reception, and pass a convivial 
evening, which forcibly served to remind them of the hospitalities of 
Emanuel Parlour. Farmer’s mornings were usually spent in examining 
the old book-stalls in the neighboarhood of St. Paul’s. He seldom tra- 
velled far west, and troubled himself but little about politics. When I 
have said he was a decided Tory, it is scarcely necessary to add he was 

High Churchman; it being a modern discovery that the principles 
held by the Low-Church party do not clash with ‘the right divine of 
Kings to govern wrong.’ His residence in town rarely prevented him 
being present on Feast-days at his own College. I well remember his 
exclaiming, on entering the vestry at St. Mary’s on ‘Ascension-Day,—‘ I 
have had hard work to be with you in time, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for at 
three o’clock this morning I was blowing my pipe with the worshipful 
Company of Pewterers!’” 


That “ blowing his pipe with the pewterers” may remind the reader of 
Johnson’s first meeting him—when old Sam put it as a test of the anti- 
quarianism of the company that some one of them -hould have met with 
the History of Glorianus and Gloriana, and Farmer, drawing the pipe 
out of his mouth, followed by a cloud of smoke, instantly said he had got 

book. “ Gi’ me your hand, gi’ me your hand!’ exclaimed Johnson. 
“ You are the man aiter my own heart.” 


Among Mr. Gunning’s sketches is also one of Dr. Ogden, the man who 
characterized the goose asa silly bird,-—-too much for one and not enough 
for two. He was Professor of Sadeuy, and acquired great celebrity as a 
preacher ; but, from his singular uncouth manoer, he never rose to any 
eminence in the Charch. . 


“The Doctor had taken a great fancy to a lad whohad been in his ser- 
vice three or four years ; he was much pleased with his management of 
@ garden which was attached to the house, and of which he was particu- 

fond. A cherry tree, which had been planted some time, and which 
should have produced very choice fruit, had constantly failed. To the 
Doctor’s great delight it at last showed signs of bearing, and about a dozen 
cherries after awhile began to assume a tempting appearance. Return- 
ing one day from his ride, he missed some of his cherries, and accused the 
boy of having taken them. ‘I have not touched them,’ replied the boy, 
+as true as God’s in heaven,’ (a very common mode of assertion among 
inferior people at that time). ‘ That’s a good lad! sit thee down, and I’ll 
ve thee a glass of wine for thou wouldst not tell mealie!’ Going to 
fis closet, he pat a pretty strong dose of antimonial wine into a glass, 
which the boy drank off, and was preparing to leave the room, but his 
master kept him in conversation. At length the boy was making a hasty 
retreat, saying he did not feel well. ‘Do not quit the room,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ sit thee down; thou wilt soon be better ;’ and ringing a bell, 
he ordered a jug of warm water, which he administered very freely, at the 
same time providing a basin. The cherries soon made their appearance, 
to the great consternation of the lad. ‘Where’s the God in heaven? 
said the Doctor. ‘Thou miscreant! get thee out of my house!’ He 
quitted the same day, but not until the Doctor had showed him his will, 


maker at college: a more honest man never breathed, but he was addict- 
ed to drinking. I could not help pittying the poor fellow, for he never 
recovered the shock he received when listening to the Doctor’s bequest ; 
in fact, he never seemed altogether in his right mind whilst he was in my 
service.’ 


John Beverley, the Senior Esquire Bedell, was not the most immaculate 
of the characters who appear in Mr. Gunning’s volumes ; he was, more- 
over, exceedingly arrogant and forward in his manner ; and hence, natu- 
rally enoug), his occasional blunders were mightily enjoyed by everybody. 
We take one, because it will introduce to us an exceedingly biblical 
potentate. 


“The Stadtholder came to Cambridge. The Vice-Chancellor and the 
Heuds waited upon him at the Rose, attended him to St. Mary’s Church, 
and accompanied him back to the inn. When we were all assembled at 
the Rose, the Stadtholder unfortunately asked whence the text was ta- 
ken. As we were none of us very clear on that subject, we held our 
tongues ; but Beverley, with his usual intrepidity, answered, ‘ It was from 
the Second Epistle of Jude.’ ‘There is but one Epistle,’ said the Stadt- 
holder. ‘Certainly not,’ said Beverley; ‘I intended to have said the 
second chapter ’—‘ Unfortunately,’ said his Serene Highness, ‘ there is but 
one chapter!’ Beverley’s mistakes quickly spread through the Universi- 
ty, and were set to music by the Huntingdonshire Catch Club. The words 
were as follows : 

Fie, Beverley, fie : your Biblical lie 





Was vastly too forward and rude ; 
For the fatare be shy, nor dare to reply, 
But remember the Second of Jude.”’ 


This Stadtholder appears to have been a diligent reader of his Bible, 
for he visited the University again a few years afterwards, and when, at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s supper party, some one remarked that few kings 
could boast of so numerous a family as George the Third, the Stadtholder 
said that King Jacob (which he pronounced I—a—cob) had a more nu- 
merous family, tu which they all assented. 


“ At length, emboldened by the recollection of Beverley’s Second of 
Jude, he examined them as to the number of which the family consisted, 
and receiving a variety of answers, exclaimed in a triumphant tone, ‘ You 
are all mistaken ; I—a—cob’s family consisted of threé*score aud ten per- 


We have preferred amusing extracts, in such as we have taken froin 
3 Reminiscences ; but let not the reader suppose that there 
is not also grave information in them. _ The volumes contain interesting 
notices of very many distinguished characters connected with the period 
they describe, and with whom the author was personally acquainted. Its 
peep into the past is as instructive as it is amasing ; and the numerous 
ple with whom Mr. Gunniug’s office brought him in contact during a 
ong life, combined with his powers of keen observation, render the 
work very valuable as well as very entertaining. Nor can we rise from 
the perusal of it without feeling that while we have made in half a cen- 
tury such vast advances in our social system, not the least of the im- 
provements effected has been in the refinements and decencies of life. 


> 


EDUCATIONAL HOBBIES. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S REMEDY FOR DEFECTS IN LITERATURE, 


It is not often that one has the opportunity of seeing a regular parade 
of educational hobbies. The species is numerous, for everybody who can 
talk or write has a hobby on this subject, and, as the human mind issup- 
posed to be as susceptible and obedient as the page of foolacap on the 
writer’s desk, the hobby is always ridden hard. There has been such a 
parade by a considerable number of distinguished gentlemen selected 
from all schools and opinions by the Society of Arts, in order to illustrate 
and carry out an educational exhibition at St. Martin’s-hall. Among 
other remarkable was Cardinal Wiseman, who, as the leading 
member of the Roman communion in this country, might answer with 
most authority for the views of that church upon popular education. 
The Cardinal has not disappointed this hope, if he has not fulfilled it 
too much to the letter, with a quiet and very natural reference to the 
cottage literature in France, which for the last 300 years has been under 
the precarious and even dangerous care of colporteurs, and has at last 
been purged of much ignorance and absurdity, not to say worse, by the 

Government of the present Emperor. This bas been done by the usual 
means at the command of absolute power, visitations, censorships, and 
stamps. ~ The picture of cottage literature as it was in France is gloomy 
enough, and it could not be purified without leaving a considerable 
blank. To fill it up is the question, and that question has not yet been 
decided even in France, where it is so much easier than in this country. 
It has been proposed to instigate men of real genius to prepare works on 
history, on agriculture, on elementary chymistry, and other suitable sub- 
jects. It had, however, been thought dan 8 to enter into competition 
with the ordinary book trade, and the matter is still under consideration. 
The idea itself can be no novelty in England, being the very plan on 
which the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and the Religious Tract Society, have 
now proceeded for many years, with the single difference that the moving 
power and authority was not the Legislature, but some private society, 
reflecting the opinions of a school or a party. To propose the applica- 
tion of the idea to this country, therefore, would be, in fact, to propose 
the substitution of Parliamentary for private direction, that being the 
only novelty in the suggestion. The Cardinal hesitates to propose what 
he would certainly put forward to very little purpose; so he contents 
himself with a much more moderate Proposal, but one tiat we are suffi- 
ciently familiar with in the warfare of politics. He suggests the pro- 
pri of a Parliamentary inquiry. Yes, inquiry is now the word. We 
nquire into everything, and, as the Roman Catholics have themselves 
been made the victims of inquiry more than once, the Cardinal is ready 


to the same searching scrutiny which Maynooth, for example, has re- 
ceived at the hands of our Protestant fanatics. The retort is obvious 
enough, but, as the Cardinal’s church has always actually claimed the 
censorship over literature he now seems to aim at, we will suppose 
something more than a controversial rejoinder to be meant in this in- 
stance. 

The first step, then, advised by his Eminence is a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the books, tracts, periodicals, and other works for the poor, to be 
found in every cottage or shop in the British isles. As it appears that 
7,500 have been submitted to inquiry in France, and three-fourths con- 
demned and excluded from circulation, we can easily conceive the number 
that a Parliamentary commission would have to review, and the propor- 
tions it would probably throw aside in this country. They would be 
reckoned by tens of thousands. The commision would sit a whole year, 
and, if the results of its labours were published with the usual prodigality 
of paper and type, the blue-books that professed to tell us the state of our 
literature for the poor would form a column as tall as a man, and which 
it would take the average life of a man to read through. On this rude 
and undigested mass of criticism, containing, perhaps, the record of some 
million errors and absurdities that for generations have been quietly al- 
lowed to infest the public mind, Parliament would have to legislate by 
tara a wholesome substitute. It would have to destroy a world of 

iterature, and create a new one. This new world must be the work, not 
merely of bookmakers, of clerks, of young gentlemen recommended by 
family influence, or the usual class that does the small work of the Go- 
vernment, but of men of genius. None but men of real genius will serve 
the purpose. These men of real genius must be able and not less dis- 
posed to meet all the difficult conditions of the case, to write for the poor, 
to satisfy Parliament, and to avoid all those peculiarities of feeling or 
opinion that might render their works offensive to sectarians or partizans. 
The vision raised by the enthusiastic Cardinal is almost too tempting,— 
@ flood of real genius, neither warped by politics, nor coloured with any 
species of fanaticism, springing forth from the barren rock at the rod of 
the Legislature, and pouring its refreshing streams into every hamlet and 
lane in the empire. The Cardinal does not, jadeed, expressly go as far, 
but he instances the example of France, where this has been suggested, 
and the proposed inquiry would only be a step tosuch a measure. For 
our part, we are overwhelmed by its vastness and the most infinite com- 
mand of matter which it seems to suppose. We open our eyes and look 
for the men, the books, the readers, the new reign of useful, genial, unex- 
ceptionable knowledge. But, as we look, the fulfilment seems to recede 
into the far distant futurity, and we become conscious to ourselves of 
vainly grasping the infinite. Will the Cardinal at least give us some fee- 
ble approach to the enormous dimensions of his scheme ? 

But the truth is, this is only a very old hobby under a new disguise. It 
is the idea of infallible authority which we are meant to discover for our- 
selves in the picture of this impossible project. Should we once attempt 
to sift our popular literature with the authority of Parliament, and to 
substitute in its place something that all would agree to read and admire, 
we should soon all be at war as to the rules of the scrutiny, and the con- 
dition of our vast undertaking. While we were all quarrelling, the Car- 
dinal would pour oil on the waves, in the shape of an infallible appeal, 
and the Church of Rome would be invited to save us the trouble of think- 
ing more about the matter. Or, if we should confine ourselves only to 
secular literature, still our dissenters even on that common material would 
drive us to the necessity of some higher and more available appeal than 
we now possess. The proceeding itself would pre-suppose the necessity 
of agreement under the shadow of some lawful authority. The authority 
in this case, however, would be about the last to which the Cardinal him- 
self would surrender his judgment ; so the whole affair would be nothing 
less than an expedient to bring us to the throne of a Power who can at 
least put an end to all differences in those who piu their faith upon his. 
No ; desirable as agreement and beautiful as authority may be—on the 
other hand, great as the defects of our popular literature undoubted- 
ly are, we are satisfied that perfect liberty of reading, writing, and pub- 
lishing, is the only thing for these isles. atever we are, we must be 
free to act—ay, though we often act very foolishly. Indeed, the very 
foolishest thing we could do would be an attempt to force a censorship 
and an authorized literature on a people who value liberty more than 
riches, learning, or power, and hold the most essential part of liberty to 
be a perfectly free literature.— Times, Jugust 22. 
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DEMOLITION NEAR BuckincHamM Patace,—People who think they know 
Pimlico will be somewhat startled by the announcement that some of its 
long-cherished “ antiquities” are in course of annihilation. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons in London suppose that Pimlico is a mo- 
dern place, the growth of the last few years; but that is a mistake, as 
will appear from the following interesting extract from a very well-con- 
ducted paper, entitled the Monthly Literary Advertiser, published for 
the special edification of the inhabitants of that district :—Those Vandals 
of to-day—the Pimlico and Westminster Improvement Commissioners—- 
have been impertinently carrying on their Gothic annihilations in the 
very face of Buckingham Palace, and laying their utilitarian hands on 
some of the most hallowed edifices in our neighbourhood. The line of de- 
molition comprises all those houses in James-street, facing Buckingham- 
gate, the eastern side of Stafford-row and Queen’s-row, and parts of Ara- 
bella row and Charlotte-street. The work of destruction has been com: 
menced in James-street ; and six houses are now in process of speedy dis- 
appearance. Day after day and hour after hour the asthmatic thump of 
the pickaxe may be heard ; and Irish labourers demolish bit by bit the 
old red and brown brick walls that were considered quite the fashion 
when the street was built, abouta century ago, when Buckingham Palace 
was plain Buckingham-house, and Queen Charlotte used to go there to 
be confined. James-street has some specific memories and chronicles, 
At No. 6 (the last of the houses now in course of demolition) lived Wil- 
liam Gifford, the “ terrible angel” of the Quarterly Review and “ the sour 
little gentleman” of Leigh Huat’s satire; and here he expired in 1826, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. At No. 2 lived Mr. Pye, the po- 
et-laureate of the Regency, and the wearer of the same official laurel (may 
the Muses forgive us!) as Chaucer, Ben Johnson, and Dryden had worn 
before him ; that same Pye of whom Leigh Hunt and James and Horace 
Smith made such glorious fun.. At No. 3 James Chalmers, the author of 
Caledonia, resided. Glover, the author of the husky blank verse poem 
Leonidas, and Edmund Lodge, compiler of the Id/ustrations of British 
History, were also residents in this street ; and here Heber nad a house 
for a portion of his noble library, the several rooms throughout being 
crammed with books from kitchen to back attic, while three other por- 
tions of the same collection were disposed of elsewhere. In Stafford-row 
Mrs. Radcliffe died in the year 1823. According to Mr. Cunningham, 
Rd. Yates, the celebrated actor of old men’s parts, died in Stafford- row, 
in the year 1796. Yates had ordered eels for dinner, and died the same 
day of rage and disappointment because his housekeeper was unable to 
obtain them. Charlotte-street may be noted for the chapel near the south- 
west end. It was built by the unfortunate criminal, Dr. Dodd, and was 
subsequently held by Dr. Dillon. It seems strange to think that Milton 
resided in York-street, Westminster (then called Petty France) for eight 
years, from 1652 to 1660; but the place must have presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance then, for the poet’s house is described as handsome, 
and as being next door to the mansion of Lord Scudamore. Here he 
wrote his noble Defence of the People of England. The edifice looked 
out backwards into St. James’s Park, and bas been inhabited in the pre 
sent century by Jeremy Bentham and William Hazlitt. The house, which 
is numbered 19, is anything but handsome now. The new line of Victo- 
ria-street is progressing, though slowly. More houses in the Scotch or 
continental fashion of fiats are being erected ; and the effect, when the 
line is completed, will be very imposing. 





A Survivor or TraraLcar.-Happily a much larger number of these 
brave “ old salts” are still “to the fore” than the public bad any notion 
of. Another of the veterans (being the third residing in Glasgow or its 
neighbourhood) presented himself to us the other day, with undoubted 
credentials of having been one of the Victory’s crew at the battle of 
Trafalgar. His name is Alexander Macbeth. He was born in Caithness ; 
but when only six years of age was removed to the low country by his 
ee. who came, about the time of their establishment, to work at the 

ew Lanark Mills. Macbeth served his time to the weaving there ; but 
a sea-fit coming on him, he joined the Clyde frigate in Leith Roads, in 
March, 1803. He was sent with about one hundred young men from Scot- 
land to join the Outrage, 64 gun ship, and was with her during a short 
cruise of five or six weeks in the North Sea; after which she returned to 
Chatham, and be was soon thereafter drafted om board the Victory. He 
was present in this netable ship at the battle of Trafalgar, and belonged 
to the foremost gun on the middle deck, which deck was commanded by 
Lieutenant King. He last saw the great Admiral alive on the forenoon of 
the battle, when he came round the deck, encouraging the men, and cau- 
tioning them against wasting their shot in vain--telling them on ever 
occasion to take deliberate aim. Macbeth’s account of the battle is, of 





te turn the tables on the inqaisitors, by subjecting our cottage literature 


course, confined to the part he took init. He was one of those employed 
to lift the body of the deceased hero into the butt or barrel destined to 
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convey it to England ; and he, along with others, filled this vessel with 
rum, lifted from the puncheons with gallon and half-gallon measures, for 
the purpose of preserving the sacred remains. This took place in the 
ward room; but after the butt had been filled and sealed, it was drawn 
into the passage, inscribed with the name of “ Lord Nelson,” and a sen- 
try placed over it day and night tillits arrival in England. Macbeth re- 
mained in the Royal Navy till 1831, when he was discharged with a pen- 
sion of 114d. per day ; he then came to Glasgow, and resumed bis old 
trade of weaving, at which he worked for 22 years, in Clyde street of 
Calton. He is now an inmate of that excellent establishment, the Ola 
Man’s Institution, in Rotvenrow street, where he lives most comfortably 
on his pension, supplemented by the liberality of the house. He com- 
plains of nothing but a “ wearisome hoast,” or asthma, but for which he 
was willing to have treated us to a sea song on the spot.—Glasgow He- 
rald. 

Tue Execrric Loom.—Experiments are busily making in Sardinia for 
the completion of the ingenious machine invented by Cavaliere Bonelli 
for the application of e er to weaving. This invention is more 
simple, less embarrassing, and, wbat is of far greater importance, more 
economical than the invention of Jacquard, which, amid the general pro- 
gress of the age in mechanical and technical matters, has undergone but 
slight modification in its material construction, while no one has dared 
to make acbange in its principle. By the present invention, instead of 
the numberless and expensive cartoons, either full or hollow, you see 
small iron bars magnetised only when iavested with the voltaic current, 
80 that, while at every passage of the shuttle it was heretofore necessary 
to change a cartoon, it now suffices to vary the wires which give passage 
to the electric fluid, and the loadstones change their action every moment 
according as the teeth of the comb under which the design passes, and 
with which they correspond. rest upon the conducting or insulating sub- 
stance. As the point of the pantograph reproduces a design diminished 
or enlarged, and as the point of Bain’s telegraph exactly copies a signa- 
ture at the distance of hundreds of miles, so the loom of Boneill repro- 
duces woven the designs which pass under the comb, and all this without 
rendering necessary a change in the thousands of Jacquard looms now 
existing, which, if desired, may be worked alternately with electri- 
city and with cartoons. Turin first, then Genoa, Lyons, and Paris, saw 
in operation this ingenious innovation, and unanimonsly ad mired the sim- 
plicity and reliability of the means with which it is carried into effect. 
In these cities a joom on a small scale bas been shown, but the inventor 
intends shortly to exhibit in Paris and London a loom on a scale worthy 
of the places and the invention. After having secured the property in his 
discovery throughout Europe, he has just sold his patents to three emi- 
nent banking-honses, two of them in Turin, and one in Lyons, and very 
soon several looms, which are now being constructed, will be sent abroad 
to serve as models for the countries of Europe ; and for its introduction 
into the United States of America an agent is now on the point of start- 
ing. It is difficult to forsee the changes which may spring from the ap- 
plication of this new agent to the business of weaving, as not only the 
economy consequent on it must lead to a decline of prices, but the new 
means afforded by this invention willrender easily attainable results such 
as are now only reached with difficulty or with great expense, as Gobe- 
lins, tapestry, ke. and others utterly unattainable by any means hitherto 
known. Even in the present age, so rich in useful and important inven- 
tions, no doubt this will rank among the first. 








Love’s Srratacems.--The Tribunal of Correctional Police yesterday 
tried a man named Morand for robbery. He had, it appeared, fallen in 
love with a Mile. Celine, but she would not look favourably on his pas- 
sion unless he would furnish a room for her. As he was without a farth- 
ing in the world, and had not even a place to lodge in himself, her re- 
quirement was not easy to fulfil. However, he set his wits to work, and 
bit upon a plan for getting a supply of furniture. He went to a respect- 
able hotel, and demanded a room on the first floor, because, he said, he 
had received an injury in the foot which prevented him from going up 
higher. His appearance did not seem particularly promising to the con- 
cierge, and she called on him to pay in advance, or at least to leave some- 
thing asa pledge. “It often happens,” says she, “ that people without a 
sou in the world take a chamber, and go off early the next morning with- 
out paying ; so leave your boots, which appear tobe good, and then I am 
sure that you cannot go away!” He consented to leave his boots. In 
the dead of night, he, by means of cords secreted beneath bis blouse, let 
down into the street the mattress, bedding, bed, chairs, tables, clock, and 
everything else the room contained ; and they were all carried off by an 
accomplice. The man then let himself down into the street. But as it 
struck him that it would be inconvenient to walk without his boots, he 
resolved to get them. Knocking loudly at the door, he cried, “open, 
open! some man is letting down furniture from a window!” “ What 
window ?” cried the concierge, opening the door. ‘On the first floor!” 
“ Oh, that is the fellow who came in last night--I suspected him !”’ cried 
the woman, and she rushed up stairs. The man then quietly took his 
boots, which were in the lodge, and walked off. The next morning he 
wrote a flaming epistle to Mile. Celine, offering her the furniture and his 
heart.- But the police got a clue to his whereabouts, and arrested bim. 
The, Tribunal condemned him to a year’s imprisonment.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


Royau ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE Arts.—The twen- 
tieth annual meeting of this association was held on Saturday, in Edin- 
burgh. The Dean of Guild presided. From the report read by Mr. Bell, 
the secretary, it appears.that the subscriptions for 1854 had amounted to 
£4159, exactly £1 less thau iu the previous year. This amount had been 
appropriated to the purchase of 37 works of art, £1208 ; to the purchase of 
copyright and impressions of the engraving from Turner’s painting of the 
Temple of Minerva, 500 guineas ; for a series of illustrations by Faed, of 
Burns’s Tam o’ Shanter, £180 ; for the painting by Harvey, of Columbus 
discovering America (to be placed in the Scottish National Gallery), 300 
guineas ; and for a number ofdrawinga by the London Etching Society, 
£50, It was also announced in the report that it is the intention of the 
committee to have a large engraving executed by Eagleton of London, of 
Lauder’s pictures of ‘ Christ Teaching Humility,” to be presented, along 
with the usual annual engravings, to the subscribers, for five consecutive 
years after 1854. Eloquent addresses having been delivered by the Chair- 
man, Professor Blaikie, and others, the drawing for prizes commenced. 
These appear to have been pretty equally divided between the metropolis 
and the provincial towrs. The principal prize that of Faed’s illustrations 
of Tam o’ Shanter, an exceedingly beautiful and admired series of 6 draw 
ings, fac similes of which are to be presented to next year’s subscribers— 
fell to the lot of Sir William Johnston, late Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Mr. R. S. Walker, Exchange Buildings, and Mr. M‘Call, Royal Crescent, 
were the only Glasgow gentlemen who were fortunate enough to secure 
prizes. These were, however of insignificant value.--Glasgow Herald, 
July 24 


A DistincuisHep TRAVELLER.--Duke Paul William, Prince of Wur- 
temberg, the renowned traveller, who bas so often visited this City, left 
here a few days since for Santa Fé, on his way to visit the new territory 
ceded by the Gadsden treaty. He is not the brother of the present King 
William of Wiurtemberg, but his cousin, a son of the late General com- 
manding the Prussian Army, Duke Eugene, Prince of Wurtemberg, and 
the younger brother of the Duke Eugene who was quite celebrated as 
General-in-Chief of the Prassian Army from 1806 to 1828. The father 
of Duke Paul William was the second brother of the late King Freder- 
ick, and the brother of the late Empress Maria of Russia. A sister of his 
was the first wife of the Emperor Francis of Austria. Duke Paul William 
entered the Prussian Army in 1815; after the peace, however, he devot- 
ed himself to scintific travels, and as early as 1822 we find him travel- 
ling over nearly all the United States, and particularly in the then far 
West, after which be also visited the West Indies. In a book published 
soon after his return, principally on the geographical and natural histor- 
ical results of this journey, he speaks freely of our customs and manvers, 
and of the Anglo-Saxon Democracy, the great importance of which, for 
the coming history of the world, he prophetically conceives and sets 
forth. Since his first visit to the United States he has always remained 
a constant friend of our country, and few of our illustrious visitors have 
felt themselves so much at home among us as Duke Paul William, who 
on repeated visits has seen and studied nearly every State of our Union— 
Texas, California, and the then Indian territories included. In 1829, 
after having visited the West Indies, he travelled in the midst of winter 
from St. Louis to the Rocky Mountains on horseback, a feat quite dan- 
gerous at that time, but not more s0 than bis return down the whole 
length of the Missouri River in a frail Indian canoe. With the same sci- 
entific zeal the Prince visited Mexico, Central and South America, and 
only some eight months ago he returned from a scientific expedition up 
the Urugay, and through all the channels and inlets of the Straits of Ma- 
gelien and Southern Chili. This expedition he performed on board the 
French screw steamer Duroc, which had been ordered to visit the whole 
southern Chilian coast, from Cape Tamar to the Promontory de Los tres 
Montes. The Prince speaks highly of the character of the French Navy, 
the officers of which he found distinguished as well for their scientific 1n- 
struction as for their elegance of manners, Equal praises he bestoys UP- 
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on our diplomatic representatives in South America, who like thoee of 
England and France, showed him the most unremitting courtesy. Beside 
our continent, Duke Paul has repeatedly visited Africa. He even, at the 
request of Mehemed Ali, commanded the Egyptian expedition to South- 
ern Soudan in 1840, during which he went through Nubia and South- 
Western Abyssinia into the Gallas country and the Kamamil, much far- 
ther south than-any of the travellers who preceded him. He has not 
returned to Germany since 1849, and +tilf intends to visit Australia and 
Chjna. He has at Mergentheim one of the largest collections in the world 
of specimens of natural history made during fis extensive travels, This 
collection is particularly complete in American ornithology, in which re- 
spect it is not surpassed by any other. He hasalso gone through a 
course of medical studies, having regularly graduated as a physician ; 
many have been cured by him, whom he found ill in distant countries.— 
N.Y. Tribune, Sept. 11. 





Captain Pensy’s Davis’ Sraarrs Exreprrion.—-.4berdeen, dug. 23.— 
Accounts have just come to hand of Capt. Penny, of the Lady Franklin, 
that bis expedition to Davis’ Straits, in furtherance of a project of resi- 
sident whale fishery, has been most successful. He is now at Orkney, 
with the Lady Franklin, fall of boiled oil, and the Sophia is expected to 
follow, also a bumper ship. 

It will be remembered that the crew of an American whaler, wrecked in 
Davis’ Straits three years ago, had succeeded in killing during their resi- 
dence at Kumsooka, some eight or nine whales. This fact, coupled with 
Capt. Penny’s large experience in the Arctic regions, led him to propose 
that a resident fishery should be established there, and that a commercial 
company, under a royal charter, should engage in the enterprise. It was 
intended to work some plumbago mines which were known to be in the 
district, but the project was not sustained by Government, and fell 
through. Capt. Penny, however, was supported by a few commercial 
gentlemen who bad the fullest confidence in his speculation, and the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, Arctic exploring ships, were purchased and fitted 
out in Aberdeen for the expedition of last year. Both ships were sup- 

lied with tanks for the oil, and the necessary arrangements were made 
for encountering a winter’s residence in the Straits, in order to be ready 
for the first opportunity of getting at the fish in the spring. Two hardy 
crews were engaged, and provision was also made for the moral and spi- 
ritual good of the natives, among whom Capt. Penny expected to have to 
reside. The ships sailed in July last year, and this is the first news we 
have of them since that time. In a commercial point of view, the specu- 
lation will be a most profitable one, the oil alone being worth 8000/., while 
a large sum will be realised for some ten or twelve tons of bone. The 
Lady Franklin is expected up to-morrow, when we shal! get all particu- 
lars regarding this very interesting and important expedition. 





More about THE Fisutnc Exreprrion te Davis’s Straits.—1berdeen, 
Thursday, Jugust 24.—The Lady Franklin, the arrival of which at the 
Orkneys was announced in yesterday’s Times, isnow here. She camein 
this morning, and looks as if she bad come through bard weather. The 
crew are in excellent health, and Captain Penny has brought with him a 
“— intelligent Esquimaux. 

he directors of the company, for commercial reasons, prevent the dis- 
closure of facts which might injure their speculation ; but from sources 
on which the fullest confidence may be placed, we have gathered the fol- 
owing : 

The Lady Franklin and the Sophia made tbe ice about the end of 
August, and took up their position in Hogarth’s Sound, at a place cailed 
New Voyn, on the West Land. Here two Yankee ships were found en- 
gaged in the same fishery. Captain Penny succeeded in killing twelve 
whales before the Winter set in, and then prepared for boiling. The ships 
were snugged, and the most friendly intercourse with the natives was 
established. The health of the crews was good, but the Winter was very 
severe, the glass at times being as low as 494° below zero. 

In the Spring the fishing wasresumed. For nine months the ships bad 
been locked up, but with the first of Summer they were free. The fishing 
was again successfal, no fewer than sixteen whales having been killed. 
The total quantity of oil (which is boiled) will be about 190 tons, with 
fifteen tons of bone. The bone alone will fetch £350 a ton, and the oil is 
expected to realize over £40 a ton. 

he Americans here, as in other things, are before us ; but it is due to 
Capt. Penny to say, that since 1840 he has had a resident fishery in view, 
and has now succeeded, in the face of difficulties that would have over- 
powered most men.--Londen Times. 





Tue Narrow Escape or toe Granp Duke ConsTANTINE.—We have re- 
ceived further particulars of the Grand Duke Constantine’s narrow escape 
from drowning while trying a new sail boat not far from Cronstadt, on 
the 2nd instant. Besides his Royal Highness, there were three officers, 
his adjutants, and a non-commissioned officer in the boat. A row-boat 
was in attendance at some little distance. The wind was fresh, and the 
boat being apparently top-heavy from too much canvas, a sudden gust 
threw her on her side, and she began to fill. The Grand Duke threw bim- 
self into the water while the boat was sinking, and shouted for the row- 
boat to come up ; lines were thrown out, and the Grand Duke and three 
of his attendants were saved. The fourth, Prince Galitzin, one of the 
Grand Duke’s adjutants, being no swimmer, clung to the mast, but the 
whole craft had sunk with him before the row-boat came up. The catas- 
trophe is described as having produced a deep impression on the Grand 
Duke, who was particularly attached to the young officer. 

The Augsburg Gazette says :— The recent accident to the Grand 
Prince Constantine, when he was near finding a watery grave, and was 
compelled to see one of his dearest friends perish before him, made a deep 
impression upon the Russian coart, and a deeper one on the superstitious 
population who saw in it a figurative representation of the Russian drama. 
God, the Lord, they say, has this time had mercy and saved the Czar’s 
son, the champion of old Russian ideas regarding the East, from the fool- 
hardy course upon which Russia hadentered. Generally speaking a more 
subdued sentiment has taken the place of the pride and over-weening 
confidence which lately prevailed, at least so we (4ugsburg Gazette) are 
assured by means of credit in St. Petersburg. Others, however, think 
that the long slumbering national feelimg will awake, as in 1812. and as 
at earlier epochs of Russian history, and then accomplish more than the 
over-drilled and thoroughly corrupted army.”’—- London paper, dugust 19 





‘THE Uncie’s LeGactes AND THE NepHew’s Laraesses.—Perhaps the | fy 


most remarkable incident of the féte (Féte Napoleon, August 15) is the 
decree of the Emperor, setting apart eight millions of francs to carry out 
the will of the Emperor Napoleon I—the will fetched the other day from 
Doctors’ Commons in London. The decree is preceded by a report from 
M. Achille Fould, the Minister of State; and it contains a statement of 
poy and of the proportions allotted to the legatees. The division is 
as follows : 


To the officers and soldiers of the battalion of the Island F. 


of Elba, or to their widows and children.............. 300,000 
To the wounded at Ligny, and at Waterloo............. 200,000 
To the officers and soldiers who fought from 1792 to 1815 

for the glory and independence of the nation.......... 1,500,000 
BO UNG GOW OF DNIODNG. ©... cs ccensccccces ct .... 400,000 
hae ar ee eae ee 300,000 


‘fo the provinces which suffered from the two invasions. . 1,300,000 
To the private legatees, or to their widows and direct 
MEER SLES soa 5 cs oR odes akties whe cen wc ree 4,000,000 


I bo 8 dies anc S 65S NvOe ST 6s Towle es ods 8,000,000 
_ The Emperor has also granted 2.582 pardons or commutations of pun- 
isbments in honour of the day ; 805 to persons sentenced to deportation, 
774 to persons detained in the penal colonies, and 1,003 to delinquent sol- 
diers and sailors.—London paper, August 19. 





A“Pixcu” or Mepiciye ; AN Imprompru CurE.—The Gazette des Hopi 
taux of the 19th, publishes a remarkable cure of cholera by mistake. Dr. 
Roger (de 1’Ore) having been called upon to visit a person in the worst 
stage of cholera, prescribed, but with scarcely the slightest hope that it 
would be efficacious, an emetic of 1 4 gramme of ipecauanha, to be taken 
in three doses (prises,) at intervals of half-an-hour. The person who was 
— to administer the ipecacuanha, seeing the word prises, and find- 
ing that the medicine was a powder, imagined that it was a kind of snuff, 
+ that the three prises mcant three pinches. He consequently made 

¥ patient sniff up a third. The ipecacuanha thus administered, instead 
f making the patient vomit, caused him to sneeze with such force, and 
= 80 long a time, that a violent reaction took place. Heat returned to 
© surface, all the symptoms of cholera ceased, and when the physician 
paid his next visit he found the patient cured.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


DoxDEE SuIPPIng—We believe there is at present a greater amount of 
ey tonnage fitting out in our docks than at an ae riod, as will 
found by the following list :—The ship Whirlwind, of 1,003 tons re- 


gister; the ship Bengal, of 850; the bark Eucine, of 443; the brig| of 


owners, which will make a considerable addition to the tonnage of the 
port. These vessels are considered very fine models ; and one of them 
(the Whirlwind, built by Messrs. A. n and Sons) is considered by 
the most competent judges to be, in model and workmanship, equal to 
any ship yet seen in this or any other port ip Britain. She may be consi- 
dered sister to the much admired ship Tal/y-ho, lately built by the same 
firm, and stated in The Times to be the finest tra: ever seen at Ply- 
mouth. The ship carpenters at this port are, we believe, still fally em- 
ployed, and several vessels of large tonnage are now building--one of 
them considerably larger than any of those above mentioned—and we 
are glad to understand that iron shipbuilding (lately resumed here) is 
also likely to extend, by the constructing of vessels of much larger ton- 
nage than any yet built here of that material.— Dundee Advertiser. 





Lost, 4 Duxe.--A somewhat singular scene took place at the Victoria 
station, Sheffield, on Friday afternoon. By the train which arrived from 
Grantham, about half-past 2 o’clock, there came the valet of the Duke 
of Rutland, three of his Grace’s private carriages, and a number of at- 
tendants, en route for the Dake’s shooting-box at Longshawe. It was 
believed that his Grace was also in the train, but, when preparations had 
been made for him, he could not be found. His attendants were in great 
consternation. It was at first thought that his Grace had by mistake 
gone forward in a train to Manchester, and the telegraph was immediate- 
ly set in order. No tidings of the Duke could be gathered in that di- 
rection, and thereupon a message was forwarded by the same means to 
Retford, in order to learn whether he had been left there on changing 
carriages. Still no tidings. The telegraph was then put in communica- 
tion with Doncaster, and at length it was found that his Grace was at 
Knottingley, near Pontefract. He had neglected to change carriages at 
Retford, and his attendants were too busy about their own personalty to 
give a hint to the Duke that it was necessary to alightthere. His Grace 
arrived from Doncaster the same afternoon by the Midland line, and pro- 
ceeded to Longshawe.—- Times, August 20. 





Periovs ADVENTURE ON Mount HELVELLYN.— Two gentlemen from 
the vicinity of London, making the tour of the Eoglish lakes, met with a 
erilous adventure recently, while crossing Mount Helvellyn in Cumber- 
and. They had ascended this lofty mountain from the village of Wyth- 
burn, with the intention of descending into Patterdale by Swirrel-edge. 
After a toilsome ascent, they reached the summit; but mistaking a circu- 
lar pile of stones for the landmark known as the “ Helvellyn man,” they 
soon strayed from the regular path, and shortly found themselves on the 
edge of a frightful precipice leading down into the vale, it is true, but 
without either path or track. As however, night was fast approaching, 
retreat was impossible, and the two travellers made their perilous attempt 
to slide down the face of the rock as best they could. After mavy narrow 
escapes, they neared the bottom of the valley, but only to find themselves 
immersed in a series of morasses, filled with large and rugged stones. 
Our tourists at length reached Patterdale after dark in-a state of extreme 
exhaustion. It will be remembered that it was on this side of the moun- 
tain that Mr. Gough lost his life nearly 50 years ago. 


PROBLEM No. 298, sy O.T., Jr. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 297. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto Q B 8 dise. ch. | P to K 5 (best). 
2. QtoK B4. R to Q 4. 
3. Kt to Kt 5 ch. | P tks Kt. 
4. Kt tks P checkmate. 





THE BREVCOCRT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
T comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors, on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering De ent will be under the ex- 
elusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late of the COLLEGE HOTEL. Families is of 
engaging apariments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 
sept2—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


SSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY 
TS oR OTODERN LANGUAGES, in the above Univ » are now vacant. Salary 
of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 per annum, 
with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate application ( 
id) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governors, at Halifax, who will af- 
ford such information as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


NNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Bowsas. SSFEL on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. G! . Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in 


ease address, post paid. 
Pi a . BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 
nts of the Swallew- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London I % 
Agents of 83 South street, New York. 


ANCES Per Letter will have pee atten'ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Meer hing to socure passage 10 oF {05s verpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. maré—3m. 


° DSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction iD 
M2s.2o% her residence, No. 200 Street, — on , Septem- 
ber 18th. Application can be made at the neat, or inthe Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharferberg t Luis, who are prepared to state Terms, &c. 


WS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
ROR ON ane HOvORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be received at bis residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bleecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 


00. _ LY is desirous of letting to Two Single Gentlemen or friends—together 
eee ee tammely Furnished Sitting Room and Bed Room adjoining. and a spa 
cious and beautiful room with Pantry on the first floor of a large ppenay centrally lo- 
coated, near Broadway. Bath, and every comfort to be expected. 

A pplications desired only from parties who are ve to pay a fair price, equivalent for supe- 
rior accommodations.— Breakfast if desired and served in the rooms. 

Address, (post paid) with full name and particulars, to ‘*S. D. H.,’’ Metropolitan Post-office, 
Astor Place. 
































Y RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
M ApAME cumeAr and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the _< ~g 
tember. —* 


.L RE-OPEN HER BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
a prema No 33 Union Square, Fourth Avenue, on Thursday, 14th September. 


augl9—4t. 











ADELPHIA STEAMSHIP CO.—NOTICE.— 
eo MIDELP LIA will said for Liverpool, Saturday. 23d September, instead 


; SAMUEL SMITH, Acent, 
of 9th September as previously advertised 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
POR Livarrcot: will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on y, September 16, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 


Ne secured until paid for. 

ualled accommodations for e and comfort, apply 
For freight or passage, having oneq aia K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall Svoa. 
Passengers are requested to be on board at -M. ss 
The steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail September 30, 1854. band 
Shippers will’please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods 








ary Waugh, of 245 ; and the schooner Mimmie Dike, of 127 tons,— 


all lately launched here, and, with one exception, belonging to Dundee! Bret 


war, 

10E.— t advance in the price of coal, and the 
Notice. —In consequence of the fres  pailing benee after the frsi of Joly, will be $130 im the 
’ $75 in the second cabin. 








MES: MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLICE 

that her School, Nos. 20 and 32 West Fourteenth Street. between Fifth and Sixth Avennes, 

wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Circulars may be obtained at ber pede, or at Messrs. 

po) oe te Gi creadues. Mrs. M. will be at home aher to pe- 
’ . a) 

pt} walle ewe > rriages will be provided in stormy weather to 
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A WORE THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE sT 

L By George Vau Santvooru, | vol. 8vo. With Portrait. Price [Zs oom, 
** This is truly @ work of sterling value and should have a place in every If pretends 

° paves —~ penpretoness. The book is See its logresbosl loltvondien ak 

hese nen Men. but more so, as it traces story of th iciar, 

earliest foaing."/—Chriatian pa Be, y ¢ Federal judiciary from its 

“It is written freely and fluently ; sears to be learned and cand! and 

isa a ot Setiees ag rw 1 ecanpelict, nS te Ns vepraneatetnene, 

* The work is abty, faithfully, impartially and clearly written. It is a ve) ‘ 

the library of any man, and deserves the patronage of the pablie.’—Narvford One * 
‘Mr. Van 8. has brought out in this volume some of the most important facts in the history of 

these illustrious jurists. His style is concise and vigorous. * * * * The book should havea 

place in the library of every intelligent citizen.”’"—Troy Times. 

** These biographies contain much that is new, valuable and interesting, in regard to the pri- 

vate histories and public services of these worthies, and which make this volume a most valuable 

contribution to our present stock of American biography. They are written in an impartial ean- 

did spirit, free from political or other prejndices, and manifest alike a commendable industry in* 

o collection of ite materials, and a successful dise:imination in their arrangements.’’— Boston 
las, + 

“* This volume deserves a place in the library of every Américan lover of general literature 

well ay of every lawyer.’’— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, - - 

“This work is one that should be in every libra: y, and read by everybody.’’— Rochester Adcer- 


Just Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., New York. 


SIMMS’S ROMANCES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
UNIFORM SERIES. 


tiser. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
W ConcR Arr. Or, THE HAWKS ABOUT THE DOVECOTE. By William Gi?. 
more Simms, Esq. With Illustrations by Darley. 1 vol. Price, $1 25. 
Also, by the same Author— 
I. THE SCOUT ; or, The Black Riders of the Congaree. 1 vol. $1 2. 
II. KATHARINE WALTON ; or, The Fair Rebel of Dorchester. 1 vol. $1 25. 
III, MELLICHAMPE ; A Legend of the Santee. l vol. $125. 
IV. THE PARTISAN ; A Romance of the Revolution. 1 vol; $125. 
V. THE YEMASSEE ; A Story of Carolina. I vol. $1 2. 
VI. POEMS ; Dr tic, Contemplative, &c. 2 vols. $250. 


Recently Published — 
FISsMiLian, A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. By T. Perey Jones. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price 50 cents. 


CBs NORTH'S GREAT WORK, THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN &. Prot. 

Wiusos, J, G. Locknant, James Hoge and Dr. Macine. |, with M and 
Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackeuzie, In 5 vols., cloth, $5 ; half calf or moroceo extra, $10 ; sheets 
for binding, $4 50. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY OF 


EMOIRS OF A_ DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 
Li taal anes eect or, Remi of a Merchant’s Life. - 1 vol., 


12mo., cloth. Price $1 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 


EPIRRS? AND SURENNE’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
I. 
4 New Edition of 
PIERS’S & SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Edited by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 1 large vol. 8vo 
of about ro pp., neat type, fine paper, and strong binding. Price, in sheep binding, $3; half 
moroce », . 
The cheapes: Dictionary of the French language ever published. 


The Publishers claim for this Work; 


1. That it is a revision and combination of (Spiers’s) the best defining, and of (8 2) the 
most accurate pronouncing dictionary extant. 

2 That im this work the numerous errors in Spiers’s Dictionary have been carefully and faith- 
fally cor 

3. That some three thousand new definitions have been added 

4. That namerous definitions and constructions are elucidated by grammat cal remarks and il- 
lustrative clauses and sentences. 

5. That several thousand new phrases and idioms are embodied. 

6. That upwards of twelve huudred synonymous terms are explained, by pointing out their dis- 
tinctive shades. of meaning. 

7. That all the irregular parts of the verbs are inserted in alphabetical order, so that one refer- 
ence gives the mood, tense, person, and number. 

& That,some four thousand new French words, connected with science, art and literature have 

nm added 


9. That French word i+ accompanied by an as exact pronunciation as can be represented 
by corresponding English sounds, and vice versa. 
. That it contains a full vocabwary of the names of persons and places, mythological and 
classical, ancient and modern. . 
Ll. That it is the most complete, accurate and reliable Dictionary of these languages published. 


from Washington Irving. 


** As far as T have had time to examine it, it appears to me that Mr Quackenbos, by.his revi- 
sion, corrections and additions, has rendered the Paris edition, already so excellent, the most 
complete and valuable lexicon now in print.” 


From Wm. H. Prescott. 


‘In the copiousness of its vocabulary and i's definitions, and in the great variety of idiomatic 
phrases and synonyms, it far exceeds any other French and Knglish Dictionary with which I am 
acquainted.’’ 














TI. 
SPIERS’S AND SURENNE’S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


(ABRIDGED.) 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUSB PUBLISHED—~ 


HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGES, In two Parts—I. French and English. II. English and Freneb. 
Comprehending words in common nse, terms connected with science and fine arts, historical, 
geographical and miscellaneous names, with the pronunciation according to the French Academy 
i the most eminent lexicographers and grammarians. By A. Spiers and Gabriel Surenne, 

.S.A.E. 1 vol., pp.970. Small 8vo., neatly and strongly bound. Price $1 50. 

In issuing this edition, being an abridgement of Spiers’s and Surenne’s Standard Presses 
“iotlenery: he ablishers would state that the Editor has endeavoured to produce a work whi 
shal! combine all the excellencies of the larger work of Spiers and Surenne, which bas become: 
the standard Dictionary in this country. Each word bas its fall definition and pronunciation, 
and if a noun, its gender is given, or it a verb, its classification as well as its synonym. No 
of its size combines so many advantages to the stuaent of the French language, while at the same 
time the French learner of the English language wil! find an addition of some 8.000 words. It is 
in fine, accurate, reliable, cheap, of convenient size for the tab'e or the hand, and printed from 
new, legible and clear type—essentially the best Dictionary for its size. 


Nearly Ready. 
UACKENBOS’S ADVANCED BOOK IN COMPOSITION. 1 vol,, 12mo. (Will be 
ready 15th September.) 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—SEPTEMBER. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


ORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number IIT. : Hon, J. P. Kennedy. 

OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS. 

WOOD NOTRS. II. The Forest. III. The Lake. 

FRANZ LISZT. AND THE PRODIGIOUS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

MARIAN IN HER CELL 

THE WILDS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 

LITERATURE @F ALMANACS. A Dialogue between Piscator and Alcofribas Na- 
sier, Jr , at the Glen House, White Mountains. 





SM OPA Ey 


nother Adventure—Paul Jones in a Reverie—Isracl 
to Squire W. 8. 
THE SONGS THAT NEVER WERE SUNG. 
. PRAIRIE LETTERS : The Trail of the Lost Child. 
10. MY nuseAee MOTHER. 
ll. THE WEEDER. 
Me He OOCE FIGHT It MREIOO. | (htm Tom ove of he “Seeng nee” 
Th a VV. 
it THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF 8ST. ANTHONY. Letter to 
Charles Butler, Esq., by one of the Excursionists. 
15. THE HISTORY OF A COSMOPOLITE. 
+ 16. THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
17. THE EDITOR AT LARGE, 
ls. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LITERATURE—American. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories—Horace Mann’s Address at Antioch College—Bay- 
ard Taylor’s Journey to Central Africa—Miles’ Rambles in Iceland. 


Complete Sets of Putnam’s Magazine. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes, comprise upwards of 2,000 large pages of Choice Li- 
terature, by Eminent American Writers. These volumes are in quanity to 15 
duodecimos. Lp ba wp ne ry 4 bonnd in ah. price _ > For the 

blishers supoly new su’ rs Ww e three volumes, in cloth. -paid, on 
bs They may also be bad in half morocco, price $8. : 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


SUPREME COURT. 


I THE MATTER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 
tween 5 gaa one and Ninety-sixth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh A venues, in the City 
of New York: 

To all owners, mortgrgees, lessees occupants and other persons, in any manner, by jadgment, 
decree or heres led unto, or interested in the lands or premises above tioned, or any 

rt thereof : 

PeNotice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Commissioners of Appraisal, 
in the above entitled proceeding, at their office No. 293 Broadway, third wery front reom, at 16 
o’clock, A.M., On any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the Zist day of October next, and to 
produce the evidences to your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and in case the per- 
sons entitled or ted as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known to the said Com- 
missioners, or be fully known, the same shail be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to 
unknown owners. 

It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the - 
liest day consistent with a proper examination, and due regard to the rights and interests — 
it is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no o\her 
further notice will be issued. 

Dated New York, September 1, 1854. 


of Parisian 


en 

















EDWARD C. 

ABRAHAM TU 

DANIEL DODG 
Rosert J. Ditton, Counsel to the Corporation. 


WEST 
RNURE, Qcommiioners 





N.B.—All papers published in the city of New York are r to publish the Pree ivi 
tice until the 2ist day of October next, once in each week to send their bills 
of —— to the office of tine Counsel to the Corporation to be paid on the final taxation of the 








ISRAEL POTTER. (Continued. ) Dr. Franklin and the Latin Quartier—Mysteries . 
% 





































































































Sue Albion. 



































STATE OF NEW YORE. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


























DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


SS cuntient ond betty exttante bea oe w been in use for more than three years, and is 
those have pom St it, as the ho healthiest and most easily digested 


now pronounced who 
that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents cay Secon derangement of the bow- 
et gy bad Im ie seem 00S otras wie oa Beng the articles daily employed in 
Prepared only aad for sale, wholesale retail, by 


DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street, 


NM. RB. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, te 
ourn cight hours. ” sep10—Sm. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREHY RHUBARB. 


[* GASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
favaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 
t’s Compound Extract ef Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


, y -—In all of irritation 
wg SPREE inert bara cad Sotienai, is fad invasably proved s meticins of grea 
Prepared and sold, wholesale #"“~stail, by 





JOHN A. TARRANT 
(Successor to James Tarran area) 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, 
sale R T. Green. Enos perry John Milhaa, Duline ‘ Co., 
ontnciend. and by joodgood, Flushing, L. ’ 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Eenpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bane ror tae Wipow anv tHe Onrnay.”’ 
‘nie Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
Stocks and | td A “4 Stocks with the COMPTROLLER -. THE STATE 


Gest & Oo.. 





‘Or iia YORK im accordance with the State Law, will receive pro) ce 0% 
‘Lawes at Caste General Agency, No, 71 1 Wall street, New York, and at different 
Persons be to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
Board of Directors meot every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Rxaminers ins In atvendance daily 4 1 o'clock, P.M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, F.C }. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G, Steut, 
Daniel » Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Robert J. Dillou, 
Heary Caleb Bavstow. 
BANKERS: 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8, 8. KEENB. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
A® NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Baines, © take up that of LIFE 
NSORANUE in its various branches, and invite the attention of pie that eres: 
eals for effecting tosurance on lives aud ting of annuities. Their Tables ve been ad- 
Justed on the Cy Fy apt 9 and it is believed, will be found lower Bsa tee omer 
|S wy AKL. LL, ry gearantes of weary unpa with bilityef 
sharebolders, offer o ge this peas hednne contain - 
=e of a and ‘very Information relating at the 
io ree Shar Ney And vo the extent TWENT -F ve THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
o pot ie Comoe Two iene of Bes ds pau: 
Pak Dollavs. Gapltal, end 8 } is and Ieserved Fa mdi, neatly early THREE 
ONS oF Doe ARS. ror tion of dollars, 
end constant 


asum, now porn tyes 9 hit e nal 

ly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE. 
STWORE, 


epee REFEREES. A | D. 
| bean uu. Sarvs, le 
BRITISH OOMMBROLAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
Wd a large accumulated Surplus. 


the follewing, among ong other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 


Hall of proalam tay remain on | 
No eure IF erento the huinatte, 
California, A Astral aspen sks taken. 
Premiums can be quarter! 
Large bonuses oa policies on the mutual scale, 
a es 


7, Esa. G. W. Faner, 
epee rrrette, Esq. Joseru Fow er, 


Sanvsason, Req. 
ALExanpsn BR, ey ~ 


pa 





TS! COMPANY offers 


ilies TRouAy, % oe SA 2, Goma rs Daet How Foe 
Jermes Oalatn, ag. n Phenix, Esq. 
tage Campbai. 
isso Ogliain g a Hon. ge . Esa. | Jone Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
40HN CO. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast 1dth St. 
GEO. M, ENEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 








W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland... { EW. Bate Be. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


JAMES B. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MontREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


DURANCE OF walle be & sa to which but a small proportion of those chief: 
its protection Ww A ttention. “ od 
ty oo kedg j aeuitdl ae whose present 





S eudiiainas of this object can be secured. 
aay, immediately upon his death, the utmost 


and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
amongst Canadiana, eral adoption by 
to whom it would * of =e E> 
bousend ate bring present peace of mind, the SF acoth wannld come 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
established ; its has been factory, wyperdat 1,100 Policies ha been 
fi 4 nearly £500, ratively recent forma ite 
Directors have had the true gratification tnessing the tod ing from its establishment. 
£8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for re support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the c fidren d or of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
officers have laboured to extend ite usefulness, both bya ad whe ewn and the free distribu- 
Genet, aeene, as well as by es cumcnad» -- and but all are not 
met at py moment when they might dice aan to listen to the fri 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice wg An induce who need it a Wy 
apon their duty ‘‘ to ee ot thet own house,’’ and lead ) without farther solicitation to se- 


cure its valuable protect 
Tm clsiming for * THE CANADA” a the Dir rely u what the: 
sider to be phy spe ble g vis : and a high rate of interest, loca! hom 
t of its g sure 4 in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons ch seas one Life os su with those which must speak home to all 
many to select this office upon public 








Janties te 
P 
Ai 








ort ane 


of 
office high standing has in “Section tn the whole a fewer number of 
** Canada” or 4 tines as Mnch money ; er, in its twelfth 
knowledges the outlay SDecend Baty sterling. These are not alluded to with any deal sire x 
or ‘ans-colonia]l Com panies, but so! to corroborate the assertion 
of “ The The Oaneda”’ are low beyend any com: with the best managed o: 

It must y rk be a matter for serious tho thought | thet | ths whole Colonial business now transacted with 
American J could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the sa to the assured 
of _— hay bay management thereon, as the additional interest upon the aceumulated 
‘Few 'ine ie Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 

pense nyt an tnerense of usiness would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any rb adi roe with the undord Provinces or the Northern States of the U: Union, can effect 

Qesurances correspondence wi 





by undersigned, or hy application to the nearest 
Annuities and end are Fnarona and Reversions. purchased, 7 end Monies 
ezaives in Deposit or for ncuron a from$ to por con interest. 
For further inforraation, Prospectuses, Reports, ablee of Rater ‘yia+- 
$8 King St., Hamilton, 0. W. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerful Steam - 










































——— jin. Dwr oF TEE Apovn BANK, x. coon the ROTAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the UNITED STAT2S MAIL STEAMERS. 
8 ose kj te 3.5 OnE i hereby given, that atthe Gerare Rlaction Lh. mee & CO., 74 400. 14 Brentweg. 
the Tuesday succeeding the firs: Monday next, ay 
neheece 2 esi ir Fa teen Pe Pa fe shire ice 
lace of Heratio Sey moar ; ses eesees 60 
4 Govern, ie toe cee ee of Sandford R. Charoh THE BQUITABLE FIRE Sacninon COMPANY. The ADRIATIO 11.070 7.7°0 7.0.7" ae ee 
issioner, Fitsh ; am Z " a 
A Crmspeoter of Siste - —_ the plage 0! leary Sta. a 450 Wen x ey yen y bee s ooo a ‘ Pt. 4 onion san yh our engines, Ay ensure ‘strength and H oe 
whose torms — on 500, . u ; 
ro atative in the mi npr OF the Cn United 3 States, for the Third Congress- Pony saad Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium fer each er eae gre nous tLe 
soctt islawion composed ot the fet, nd, 3rd, sth and Sih wards, in the city of New York ; for the | “JE l ra rake Artoat Divinon of antine of passage Troms BF 9 Liverpool cabin, $180 ; im second do. $5 Buon 
Fearth Diario compond of tha ah, hh, nod 4h ards of sho aro: Nov, Fork fr 6 | tye Bau Vice Oiiea wil bp cnmtastanalyla of tnown experiance from tne to tn, | “nexparencel surgeon siete ips ee Ae orm Hav and 
Pifta | , Com) wi n New York, ne e! wt ‘ 
in Kings County ; for the Sixth Dist: let, composed of the 11th. léth and 171h wards in New York, Bat Ty Pah eel and a return of one | "2 Dats can be secured wntil paid for. 
for the Seventh District, of the Sh, 16h and akh wards in New York ; and for the . or fifty per cent. of he nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
th District, composed of the 12th, 18th and 1%h wards in New York. have in foree | for three FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Officers «iso to be elected for said Uounty : The Insured are free from the ll liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according J 
xteen Members of fay ; @ the plan of the ¢ Dianne... | Mimo t  )) peg verve a” | (aera cosoees Jenene? «. 1, 1954. 
Sacregote = o ned my ag Ageucies are established throughout the Colonies. <o000 0 GOED 0 a 4 
A Oity Judge. in the place of Weleome R. Bebee ; COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. o . 
4 bee tk phase of Gareath een Cuartzs B &sq ‘ Ms . mt nom gg Epwown S.Svums, Esq. | Seturday,....-...March.,.....18, “ | Wedmesday,........ March...) *, PY ‘ 
_ in ekman ; cK Morris, . Esq. ee _ 
A oner of Streets and pod ng in the place of George G. Glazier, who was appointed Hues + oy yy Sewarp, Esq Ciement Taso Esq. 5 
to fill a vacancy caused by tne resicnatiou of Henry age ped Oun Moss, Esq. Joun Suaw, Esa. Tuoxas Wasr, Esq. 1 i, * 
A Police Justice, for the Seeond y-5- hl) — of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed Francis F. Woopsovss, Esq. ** i + + 
facancy caused ceGrath .* seeeees ° 
a ter the Alms House, im the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney Wuuas H. P a Sewrdary. de May Sabie «i +h ” 
vacancies. a . vee » ~- . 
D ct Atorney, he ree ¢ Larem 8. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a y Hanar Eva, Ese. | Tuomas Wiittams, Esq. peteee =a : ory ~ 
caused the death ” te teeteees > 
A Oivil Justice and & Poliee Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, eentien: Gann, tenes & Co. nant ol 38 , 
” Police Pestice fir the Kighth cama by compact of the 16th and 20th wards. Mesens. Canvas, Iuirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 23° e 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 6" 
BW. LEAVENWORTH, | Wr. ann, J Boe A. La Rocane, J i, 
. 
pa Secretary Moat ee sevees cos see} Morris, Ben}. Holmes, J. G Maieonsie, E. RB. Fabre y ‘it “ 
Suzairr’s Orrics, y Galt, Theodore i 18 
New York, Angast l4th 1854. x.8. f J. Tremain, Hon. 8. 7 ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. . 16, m 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Seeretary of State, and the requirements of Halifax, N.8. ........++++ Strachan. P.O. mit does a . 
the Statute in such case made and provided. Sheriff of the Oty and Gowns » of New York. a rua ~- Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray w. Jack, J. V. a, « 
v St. John, N. SLs sestaese'f ’ Por right or pasage apply to 
wspapers in the will p lish the above onee in each week until the W. J. Starr, Agent. EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
ection ay ye in their bills Stee chvertie the same, so that they may be laid before the m J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Keat, R. Prouse, W. M. BROWN, 8H SHIPLEY aco. 
Board of Supervisors, and passed for pa t. See Revised tes, volume 1, chapter 1, ehap- 8t. John’s, Newfoundiand,... { Barnes, STEPH RD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
tor 6, Uitte 3 article $4, part Ist, page 100. JOMN ORSBR, Sheriff, BR. L. Jarvis, Agent. J, MONB OE ACO Rue Notre otre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
—- Onariottetows, P. B. Iston..§ op 7. Hevtlond. F- Loogwort, BR. Hetehinson, He. | ong owners of these sips will not wet'be secedatabte fer got siver, ballon, epecte, owsiry, pre 
DRAFPTS—Z£1 penny a ys L. W. Gall, Agent, | tous stones or metals, of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereef expressed 
ANC s TO GLAND. IRE AND AND FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
RV" — eeaeoees OF THR Sek oF Une BP bn cc ANK OF LIVE D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. THE BRITISH AND 
P@OL in Sums od the Banks in the United Kingdom. : Mice— NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
Feral “SREWER, auth n Oo) THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE CTHAM SHIPS. 
eer. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. SOCIETY, FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
my No. 26 Cornhill, London. Chief Cabin Passage... ... .......+...$190| Second Cabin Passage......... serene oe STE 
o0ne00 COPIES OF BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Oan be Supplied within a Reasonable Time after the Orders are Received. Tiaea INSTITUTION offers the aspured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- | Chief Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage...................860 
.. monn a eine = BQ™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
G. P. PUTNAM & OO., NO. 10 PARK PLACE, s_aavered, whether at the pa of his first 
SEPTEMBER sl, af ony a pod. responsibility r4 won lates Cerecaat op RS moe wail thant licy val pay. Arabia, Gegtaine Captains, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN rabia,.. 1... +... seees oo ote OUD S UDAING, | America,,.......6+6+ pseeceess -Onpt, Lane 
A 2Q8BNBY TO ORNTRAL APRIVA; or. Life and SPR St he Negro | “WH Ssesurcd can af any time present his policy sad St ly sac a oc a hen? GaP GRTRE | Baronas wee 022 000020 Sie tare, 
s ofthe te . ar aylor, Author o ews - ee Lorr. Canada, werner oe bebeews oe Stows. 
do,% Be. illusteaied with elegant Tinted Plaves aad Ragravings on Wood, trom drewings by the eons Sal Ga Bee Rope, He OS > me poy « Baste Africa, . “Gupt. Hanawos: | Wagers. Capt. Larton, 
it A ta one bh vol. > 
a abe ences a — fate ay price $1 50. ’ Appitoanta are not eharged for the Medical Kxamination or Stamp Daty. aden ent cs © die SS RBA SE e-forum 
*.* Orders for the above work from the trade requested without delay, the first large edition be- Agencies ure es throughout the Volonies. 
dispatched in the order of their COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. Bien d cee Cocccse New oo SE Per -Wweteestag ... ha ge aee ..Bept'r 6th 1854 
tagialrouty exhausted ia aivaace of pablication. a edare will be disp: J. M.DF.R B. T ‘ ‘John Mons, = ° ‘Wednesday. Se it 
LS8O, NEARLY READY 5 6 Ree, =“ Av. Barca 3, Legeder Starr. Woteeed -Sept'r Qkh * 
Ii. MISS COOPER'S NEW WORK—THE RHYM# AND REASON OF COUNTRY . pson, a Nicall, ° y Grattan. . "Wedn a . r 2th pa 
LAP. With Iilastrations by D5pler. 1 vol., square 8vo. . © Ly eye oe, a = K —— x = 
Mi. SOTRNOK AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, we Holmes, A. Ua Rocave, BR. Pabre, Wm. Lona Rev New York...) 7) Wedmesday. 272." 72 77° oe ie 
eee ATRD OF RP areire end, Ansetetes © ataloges of the variens divisions of ar Montreal sanccesnsceeceoeg r Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. Bardo pt conqsed mntil paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
TRYGRGY. DANA'S OYSTEN.OP MINSEALOGT. An eatin aoe cat veri ot | name d.8. cosccoreomeh "St Qemard Ss Premaks, He Pryek 7 o nimnent, Hon. The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewatry 
tioa, Bvo. P. ©. Hill, Agent, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
Vv. ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. New edition with illustrations. R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. G: expressed. 
wk paw ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. St. John, N. B.........- { W. Jack. » See ee For freight or passage, apply to ER. ey — =n 
12me. . Bow 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Ase Eldridge, com 
mander, avd the NION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, saves, 


tho year WEE on tho Ollontag anes: 
NEW YORK. HAYRE. 
{ St, Louis.... . seeeee May... ...10 
Union... ......46- June...... 
8t. Louis ee i ea 
jon. ° 


tt 





Btopping at Southampton both ways. 


ese steamers, os Sovesument servis, of 2200 tons burthen each, art not sur- 

oa either igor epost or comfort, by any vessels ahoat Their accommodations for 
passengers or for speeds strand’ — 

Stopping at Southampton both returning, Psee eeeargnsing « lee 


Gap alicadlagee oul ote ober edition of time and mone: 


Bij of Paaage from New York te Southampton or Havre, fit clas. hes pee 

ecvecs 00 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, an ee, - aaa 
* ? dalass..... ;:: £.500 


No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on yaar} 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO.. Agents, Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Aguas, —_— 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. oo, 


Secure IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows! 


CITY OF BAnCHRetSe, 2 BS tous, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF ILADELPILA 200 tons, "Sspt. a Leitch, 
CITY OF BALTINOH 2.290 tons, Capt. — teh 

FROM PHILADELPH 

City of Philadelphia... sGatarday, Rep 

City of Manehester. "Saturday, Oct. 

City of Philadelphia. “Saturday, Nov. u 

City of Manchester, ...Saturday, Nov. 25. 


M LIVERPOO! 
City of Philadelphia, Wednesdey, Aug. 20, 1854. 
Ofty of Man Wednesday, Sept 6, “ 
ONY of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Oct. 8, “ 
City of .. Wed 7, nee. 1, “ 


+s, Hy 








RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPBIA. FROM LIVER! OOL, 
Staterooms . jer {abe nanaa ra 





THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 frow Liverpool. 
en of passage will be issued here to partios who are desirous ef bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
‘geon will be carried on each ship. 


An experi 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walunut Street, Philadelphia, and 7 Broadway, New York. 
or, BiSuAhpeny. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
oods offer, one of the above or 
Virginia, or other ports on the 


" 





N.B.—When the arra 
other steam vessels will proceed to Daldaore 


vallug at Norte’ 
, going or returning. 














UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON... Capt. J. D. Lines. , DERMANN. se eeee cee ees Capt, E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Darss or SatLing—I854. 













































antes 8 and 40 horse power, Craia, © 
“NEW YORK,” 2,400 t tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, vi . = or egrgeannenet Lae 
FROM NEW YORK. PROM GLAsGow. LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Saturday, September 23rd, at 120’elock, noon | Tuesday,....... eee «esses: . Angust 26th Ths fllowing ship compesin few Sark, ond Lantos so every sixth day Recaps he youn. 
ow! composing the ‘ets under the subscribers, are 
Cases a Sees a ~ Sore 1 heme seste teen en 090 00 rye byt London on do eedetecationed Guten Gaocughent 
mh : ; ws _— P aOR hy A op oie oe 80 00 ay year ; > alee at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 
(Steward’s fee a «sg Ships. Masters. om. of Geltieg from Days ame from 
Paw nam w Yor ion. 
Sout Gee ce anaes of Caled cine peseeager® wil be weintn, oxpylied with poowi- PALESTINE, (New). ...... G. Tinker | A 2]... Decem. 25| October 15. . .———— 
asorgeon, For freight or apply to VICTORIA.......... Edmund Champion Sept. 8...—————| June 29... October 27 
et aieitas J. Me8YMON, MARGARET EVANS. S. C. Warner | Sept. 20... July 31... Novem’r. 8 
" “$8 Broadway, N.Y, | NORTHUMBREL, AND. a ey et amuest ir he 
’ aA A" eats ngu 6 mr. 
Intending pesmages are foquetad Yo Day to shel report ofthe Shiba bag fun, vase | BRXDRIN RUDSON,... Wi. Behomith | Qe. 38... ——— | Aut 16:2" Becem': 1 
communicate at once with : MD 6 0600s cae jov. 7...—— ++. Decem’r. 
- te Agest. OCRAN | UREN, R a Grigwold Nov. 19... August 25. 
+} 3 +" oore or Bs eis em. 
NEW YORZ, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON DEVONSHIRE,....,........ M. Lord] Dec. 13.. Septem. 21... 








and are commanded by able and experienced bavigators. 
Reds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
8 now fixed at $75, outward, tor each adult, without wines and 
eaptaina nor owners of these packets will be oa for A sy parcels, 
regular Bills of 


Thess ships are all of the first class, 
Great care will be taken that the 
The price for cabin 
liquors. Neither the 


of packages, sent by them, unless ing are signed 
zomm ourewate, 
E. baa GAN, and 70 South street, N. ¥ 
TURK ILE 
Si RING, Wi & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
qRcorp LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on te 
month, as follows 










Ist of each 
watt York. son at 
RMUNEY a Sc ve cctcccah cectcccvc h Febraary. 
gr, DENIS, } Ut May oj srssstvonvstenictees} 16th June, 
master. ptem' FRAO ete eee me eee te sents ” 
87. NICHOLAS, it ng Of Ia Date 
° ii en oe oe eo eeteere ovem 4 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) ) 19+ bt ui Jeth 1 
Conn, master. lst November . 16th —, 
TELL, Ist April .... 1 
3 ugust, , It pose 
WHAM 7 it Ag 0 fH Serine 
They are all first class New York built vessel vided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort an ad of p m provided with all requisite article The price 
of ge 18 $100, witheut wines or | y actually 
fore the subscribers be forwarded tree from any charge but those 
esaticel. BUYD & HINCKEN, me 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








From New York, From 
Washington. ... fy sed egos'n|s Bemuaiag, Sem WB... cee eee Feb, 24 
OM nine 005 84s Hed 0b KE Bev gees ve Mareb 
Washington «272.2... 151 1.saturday, Mareb 25 eeeeeeses April 21 
Hermann, ...............+.. Saturday, April 22......+...May 19 
Washington................. Saturday, May 20..........Jnne 16 
Hermann. .............0.+.. Saturday, June 17..........July 14 
Wi «cee ccs cee 6s oes ee MGR CES 1B. wccccccc chug. Bi 
skid as ind ncteanecced y, Ang. 12,.........Sept. 8 
U0. nen ce uaeed wie Wréscanses Cow 6 
Hermann, . Tecccccccecm 8 
. 4. ....000. Dee, 1 
! - Sr a | 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
— Oe ehe Wetsesday, Lo Bs — ington... +++ Woanentay, Aug. 16 
ermann.. ednesday, Mare ermann........ Wednesda: 
Washington Wednesday, April 25 , Was Wednesda: it~ ait 
fermann .. wi Ma: ermann ‘eanesda: 
Washington . y June i Wein Wednesday, Den’ ; 
Hermann .... Wednesday: uy 19 | Hermann - Wednesday, Jan. 93 
Stopping at Southampton beth going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
don -_—F Havre nea ore on other roate fi the na ae ae of time and - tw 
Price of passage from New t thampton Bremen, main saloon, 
bays a 2 100; second = $60. * om 
New pers mast pass throu the Post ice. 
No Bills of Lading will be sieued the dap ot salting. 
oo Sarall eaen attached to enc eammer 
— “a msoege ny to Cc. H. SAND, 11 Sonth Wilk 
freig’ A ‘on! py Ni 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Brem we Te, 
CROSKFY 4 CO 
Jem, 23—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre, 





OFFIOE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 








